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40-Minute Lesson Plan Based ong, (ent 


SPAIN =" 


WN LNs 
Theme Article, pages 4, 5, 6 s 
Aims - 


1. To show how Franco seized power in Spain. 

2. To show that some members of the United Nations cone 
sider present-day Spain a threat to world peace. 

3. To show that the eventual treatment of the Franco 
government will be decided by the United Nations. 


Pivotal Questions 


1. If you had lived in Spain before 1931, what are some 
of the conditions in the country that you might object to? 
The country was ruled by a king. There was little 
or no self-government. The land was in the hands of 
a few wealthy noblemen. Education, wealth, privi- 
leges were available only to the aristocratic class. 
2. How did the Spanish Republican government try te 
remedy these evils? 


The Spanish Republican government divided the 
land, established some schools for the people, took 
initial steps toward industrializing the country which 
provided jobs, weakened the army's hold over the 
government, and granted a greater degree of religious 
freedom, 


3. Why did the Spanish Republican government last such 
a short time? 


Rightist forces joined the rebel movement under 
Franco. The young Republican government was just 
getting on its feet when it was threatened by the 
Franco group which, aided by Germany and Italy, 
overwhelmed it. Great Britain, France, and the U. S. 
adopted a non-interventionist stand, and though sym- 
pathetic to the Loyalists, refused to aid them with 
troops or supplies, 


4. Do you think that Great Britain, the U. S., and France 
should have helped the Loyalist government? Why? 


5. What did the Polish Ambassador to the U. S. call upon 
the United Nations to do in regard to Spain? 


Ambassador Lange asked the U. N. to break off dip- 


lomatic relations with the Franco government. 


6. Do you think that the government of Spain is the con- 


cern of the United Nations? 
Two sides of the question must be discussed here — 
(1) a fascist government is a threat to world peace, 
and therefore is the concern of all nations; (2) each 


nation has the right to decide her own form of gov- 
ernment. 


END OF 40-MINUTE LESSON PLAN 
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Ten Questions for a Five-Minute Test 


1. Who is the dictator of Spain? 
(Franco. ) 

2. Name the opposing sides in the 

Spanish Civil War. (Loyalists and Na- 
tionalists or Rebels.) 
3. What countries have supported 
the Polish motion in the Security Coun- 
cil that Spain be outlawed? (France, 
Mexico, Russia. ) 

4. Is Spain a member of the United 
Nations? (No.) 

5. What naval officer will supervise 
Operation Crossroads? (Vice-Admiral 
W.H. P Blandy.) 

6. Name two presidential elections 
in which William Jennings Bryan was 
a candidate. (Any two: 1896, 1900, 
1908. 

7. Who is the leader of the Spanish 
Republicans in exile? (Jose Giral.) 

8. The Foreign Ministers of what 
four nations are meeting in Paris to 
draw up the peace treaties for Ger- 
manys former satellites? (U. S 
U.S.S.R., Great Britain, France. ) 

9. Which of the Big 5 nations is not 
represented at this meeting of the 
Council of Foreign Ministers? Why? 
(China; because China did not wage 
war against any of the European na- 
tions. ) 

10. What three Allied leaders pro- 
posed that a Commission on Atomic 
Energy be set up within the United 
Nations? (President Truman, Prime 
Minister Attlee of Great Britain, Prime 
Minister King of Canada. ) 


*? 


PARIS CONFERENCE — p. 3 


In 1919 Allied statesmen met in 
Paris to draw up the peace terms with 
the enemy defeated in World War I. 
Twenty-seven years later, their succes- 
sors have again chosen the French 
capital as the scene of peace-making. 
But there the similarity ends. 

Attempting to avoid the pitfalls of 
peace-making, 1919 style, our present- 
day statesmen are following a course 
in marked contrast to that of their pre- 
dex essors, 

Here are some major points of dif- 
ference 

The Paris Peace Conference of 1919 
was convened two months after the 
armistice, and the peace treaty with 
Germany was formulated and signed 
within six and one-half months. In 1946, 
exactly one year after the end of the 
war in Europe, no peace treaty has 
been drafted either with Germany or 
with her satellites. 

In 1919, the peace treaty with Ger- 
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many was first on the agenda; today, 
it will be tackled after peace treaties 
have been drawn up with her satel- 
lites. 

In 1919, delegates of all the nations 
(32) that had participated in the war 
conferred in Paris, though the major 
decisions were madg in the secret 
councils of the Big 4— Wilson of the 
United States, Lloyd George of Great 
Britain, Clemenceau of France, and 
Orlando of Italy. 

Today, the Big 4 Hoteign Ministers 
are meeting in Paris to frame treaties 
that will be presented to a conference 
of 21 nations at a later date. Only those 
nations that were at war with a coun- 
try will participate in framing a treaty 
for that country. 


Discussion Questions 

1. May 8 marked the first anniver- 
sary of Germany’s surrender. Yet the 
United Nations have made no peace 
treaty with her, Why? What advantages 
are there in delaying the framing of a 
peace treaty? What disadvantages? 

2. Do you agree with U.N. leaders 
that the peace treaties with Germany’s 
satellites should be made first? 

3. Do you agree that only the Big 
4 Foreign Ministers should frame these 
treatiesr 
Fact Questions 

1. The Foreign Ministers of what 
four nations are meeting in Paris? 
(U. S., Great Britain, Russia, France. ) 

2. For what five defeated European 
nations will these ministers work out 
peace treaties? (Italy, Bulgaria, Ro- 
mania, Hungary, Finland.) 


ATOM BOMB TESTS — p. 12 


In some quarters, there has been 
considerable opposition to Operation 
Crossroads, 

Some people object to destroying 
part of the world’s greatest fleet that 
cost billions of dollars to build. They 
also fear that an atomic explosion un- 
derwater may set off abnormal sea be- 
havior. They object, too, to this “show- 
ing off” of atomic power. 

On the favorable side is the argu- 
ment advanced by the Government: 
Operations Crossroads is a scientific ex- 
periment to test the effect of atomic 
bombs on naval vessels, military equip- 
ment, and living things, so that prepa- 
ration for future defense can be made. 


Fact Questions 

1. How many acts will there be to 
Operation Crossroads? Describe them. 
(Three. The first act will be the atomic- 
bombing from the air of naval vessels 
at Bikini atoll; the second act will be 
the planting of an atomic bomb among 
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target ships; the third act will be an 
atomic explosion underwater. ) 

2. Under whose direction will Opera- 
tion Crossroads be carried out? (Vice- 
Admiral W. H. P. Blandy.) 





Solution to News Word Puzzle, p. 23 

ACROSS: 1-St.; 3-ban; 6-Toledo; 8-yvet; 9-or; 
10-Madrid; 16-alienate; 19-red; 20-Aden; 21-N.D.; 
22-it; 24-taro; 27-sea; 30-Spaniard; 32-tented; 33- 
at; 35-oat; 38-Franco; 40-tin; 4l-e.g. 

DOWN: 1-Sty; 2-toe; 3-be; 4-ado; 5-nor; 7-It.; 
10-mar; ll-ale; 12-did; 13-re; 14-Ina; 15-dad; 
17-ten; 18-end; 22-it’s; 23-tap; 25-rat; 26-one; 
27-sat; 28-ere; 29-add; 3l-in; 33-aft; 34-tri; 35- 
on; 36-ace; 37-tog; 39-an. 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 17 

1. SPAIN SPAN: 1-Madrid-city; 2-Pyrenees- 
mountains; 3-Malaga-city; 4-Andalusia-province; 
5-Barcelona-city; 6-Galicia-province; 7-Tagus- 
river; 8-Toledo-city; 9-Sierra Morena-mountains; 
10-Cadiz-city. 

2. SPANISH RIDDLE: 1-True; 2-False; 3- 
False; 4-False; 5-True; 6-False 

3. SCRAMBLE MATCH: 1-Molotov-b; 2-Bevin 
a; 3-Byrnes-« 

4. CHOOSE ONE: 1-b; 2-c. 

5. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU: 1-Francisco 
Franco; 2-Great Britain; 3-Moors; 4-Paris; 5- 
Georges Bidault; 6-William Jennings Bryan. 


Answers to Semester Review Quiz 

PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU: 1-U.S., U.S.S.R.., 
Great Britain, France, China; 2-Trygve Lie; 3- 
Austria; 4-J. A. Krug; 5-admittance of Negroes 
into national leagues; 6-atomic bomb; 7-Depart- 
ment of State; 8-radar; 9-Andrei Gromyko; 10- 
New York; 11-Income; 12-Marie Curie; 13-beet 
sugar; 14-U.S.S.R.; 15-Holland or The Nether 
lands. 

MAP SECTION: 1-Great Britain; 2-Norway: 
3-France; 4-Germany; 5-Poland; 6-Spain; 7-Hol 
land or The Netherlands; 8-Dardanelles; 9-Med 
iterranean; 10-Greece; 11-Turkey; 12-U.S.S.R.: 
13-Congo; 14-China; 15-Iran; 16-India; 17-British 
Malaya; 18-Manchuria; 19-Philippines; 20-Japan 

FINAL SECTION: 1. How Many?: 1-51; 2-11 
3-6; 4-3; 5-92; 6-2; 7-4; 8-2; 9-5; 10-6. 2. Who? 
1-Felix Gouin; 2-Joseph Stalin; 3-Eduard Benes: 
4-Chiang Kai-shek; 5-Mao Tse-tung; 6-Clement 
Attlee; 7-Ermest Bevin; 8-James F. Byrnes; 9 
Dwight D. Eisenhower; 10-Queen Wilhelmina 
3. Where?: 1-London; 2-New Mexico; 3-Canada: 
4-New York; 5-Kitty Hawk, N. C.; 6-China; 7- 
Florida or Louisiana; 8-Manchuria; 9-Washington, 
D. C.; 10-New York and Connecticut. 4. How? 
l-c; 2-b; 3-b; 4-a. 5. Why?: 1l-a; 2-b;.3-b; 4-a 





THE CLASSROOM — 
Laboratory for 
Democracy 
REWARDS FOR MATURITY 


Alex: It is my turn to lead the dis- 
cussion today. I am going to ask Miss 
Gibson to start us off because she sug- 
gested the topic. It is maturity. I think 
she has some ideas on how it affects us. 

Miss G: “I had something definite in 
mind when I suggested this: topic. You 
are finishing your seventh year in school. 
While we are all a year older, I thought 
it would be interesting to find out if 
we are also a year more mature.” 

Michael: “Well, if we are a year oldet 
we must be. more mature.” 

Sadie: “They don’t mean the same 
thing, Michael. Everybody grows a year 
older , some of us are not more mature.” 

Miss G: “How do you judge maturity 


then, Sadie?” 


Mid-year. Entered as second-class matter at 
pies to one 3 
treet, Dayton 1, Ohio. 














Sadie: “By the things you are able 
to do that you couldn’t do this time last 
year. You are just more mature, that’s 
all.” 

Miss G: “Have you something special 
in mind?” 

Sadie: “Yes, I have. Gus talked to the 
Parent-Teacher Club on Science and 
Invention. He was good, too. He passed 
out copies of Junior Scholastic and held 
a quiz program, It got a lot of laughs, 
but they could see he knew what he 
was doing. That’s a sign of maturity. 
He couldn’t have done that a year ago.” 

Miss G: “Yes, I remember that Gus 
was a credit to all of us. Perhaps more 
of us would like to rate ourselves. Ma- 
turity wins recognition from people 
who know us. I think of this recognition 
as rewards. We are really being re- 
warded for the work we have done. As 
I write on the blackboard you may think 
of other incidents that come under one 
of these headings:” 


Rewards for Maturity 


1. Offers of positions of responsi- 
bility; requests for our services as mu- 
sicians, artists, or mechanics. 

2. Appreciation from people for valu- 
able information we have gathered. 

3. Personal satisfaction and feeling 
of .security that comes with knowing 
that you have done a job well. 


Isaac: “I was trying to remember 





where I heard that word mature. I just | 


found it in the scrap-book Dad helped 
me make on young people in World 


War II. It comes in a part where Ernie | 


Pyle is writing about Bill Mauldin. He 
says, ‘His work is so mature I pictured 
him to be a man of middle age.’ I guess 
that’s what we are talking about. I have 


the clippings here on Nancy Phillips and | 


Stephen Schwebel speaking at the High 
School Forum, New York City, on “The 
World We Want.’ They are seventeen 
years old. That is only tour years older 
than some of us. I bet they would have 


rated well under those points you have | 


on the blackboard, or they wouldn't 
be where they are today. One thing 
Stephen Schwebel says here is: ‘I have 


been interested in the United Nations’ | 


place in international affairs since I be- 
gan to think — about four years ago!’ 
That puts us on the spot, all right!” 
Miss G: “Isaac, I was tremendously 
interested in all you have just said. I 
could see that the others were, too. I 


had my eyes on the blackboard as we | 


were listening, and I could see a high 
rating for you on one point.” 

Sarah: “1 think it was Point 2 — Ap- 
preciation for valuable information he 
has gathered.” 

Gus: “If he keeps on he will get a 
rating on Point I.” 

Ethel: “This is interesting. Let's all 
rate ourselves as soon as we get time. 
We might find some surprises.” 


Dear Subscriber, 


As we said in a similar column last 
week, the large majority of SCHOLASTIC 
subscribers are far-sighted! By that, we 
mean that they can see three months ahead 
and read the wisdom of renewing their ‘sub- 
scriptions now. 


They know that, by waiting until 
September, they will be delayed in receiv- 
ing several issues. They know the value of 
having that important first issue on hand 
for the new pupils when school opens — and 
the ensuing issues all on schedule. 


They also know they cannot possibly 
lose — that they can only gain — by sending 
in their renewals now. They merely estimate 
the number of pupils they will have, and 
revise this number up or down in September. 


They are completely protected against all 
risk. 


You are undoubtedly one of these "fare 
sighted” people, and for your convenience 
we are enclosing a postage-free renewal 
card inthis issue. If you have not already 
made your renewal for the fall, return this 
tentative reservation card promptly, and 
relax in the assurance that SCHOLASTIC's 


splendid 1946-47 program will be yours from 
start to finish. 


Sincerely yours, 


Clyde @Shurford 


Clyde R. Shuford, Director, 
Teachers Service Bureau 
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IMPORTANT ENOUGH TO REPEAT. . . 











Curriculum Bilins, Ine. 


An Americolor Service 


RRO, Busleding Radio City. Neco Verh 20, NY. 


An educational research and 
distribution service for independent 
producers of educational films. 


Now! Teaching films as an integral part of your curriculum 
—from start to finish of a course! 


Made with the fullest cooperation of practicing classroom 
teachers, every Curriculum Films ‘Package’ is a complete 
visualization of pre-determined student needs—pre-graded 
and pre-evaluated in the classroom before being pro- 
duced, "Package"’—because each unit comprises full-color 
film strips . . . with 16mm motion pictures added where 
motion is needed to do the actual teaching job best! 


There will be a Curriculum Films ‘Package" to cover the 
course of study in your subject. The first package to be 
ready for September distribution. 


No matter what subject or grade you teach, your own 
Curriculum Films “Package” will prove a valuable teaching 
tool—help you make your teaching more effective! Write 
to-day for complete details on ‘Package” for your own 
grade and course. 
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Man of Letters 


Always winning major awards. Gets plenty of “‘A’s” on English 
themes too. Question; How come a rugged he-man rates 
English **A’s’”"? Answer; Could be his Royal Portable Typewriter. 
School tests reveal mistakes in grammar and spelling go down, 
marks definitely go up, when work is typed. 





Wiz. 
Strictly a scientist. Would never do ““math” without a slide rule— 
or themes without his Royal Portable. Royal’s special features, 
such as easy-setting “‘Magic’’ Margin, ““‘Touch Control,”’ and 
Finger Flow Keyboard help do faster, better typing. P.S. This 


brainy gent makes spending-money typing work for others, too. 





Typewriter Types 





Career Gal 


She’s radio-minded! Her dream job? Writing dazzling scripts 
someday for a big-time radio show. Has a good start toward it, 
too, because she uses a Royal Portable now. It’s the portable 
with features of a standard typewriter. Makes shifting to office 
machines a cinch. 





You? 


Pass the word to your parents about your Royal Portable. 
Mention how owning a Royal can help improve your marks now 
... better your job chances later, too. Royal’s easy Self-Teacher 
makes touch-typing easy. Se get a Royal—first in sturdiness, 
and in work-saving features. See your Royal dealer today. 


ROYAL 
PORTABLE 


THE Standard Typewriter in 
Portable Size 


“Magi and “Touch Contu are registered 
trade-marks of the Royal Typewriter Co., Inc, 
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HE long-awaitéd blueprint for 
lasting peace is now being drawn 
up. 

The job of drawing up the peace 
treaties of World War II is too big to 
be accomplished all at once. It will 
have to be done piecemeal. 

The draftsmen of the peace trea- 
ties for the defeated nations of Eu- 
rope are the Foreign Ministers of the 
Big 4 nations —the United States, 
Great Britain, Russia, and France. 

China, a member of the Big 5, is 
not taking part in the present peace 
talks because China did not fight in 
the European war. 


PARIS CONFERENCE 


The Paris Conference of the Coun- 
cil of Foreign Ministers opened on 
April 25. The spokesmen for the 
Big 4 nations are James F. Byrnes, 
U. S. Secretary of State; Ernest 
Bevin, British Foreign Secretary; 
Vyacheslav Molotov, Russian Com- 
missar for Foreign Affairs, and 
Georges Bidault, Foreign Minister of 
France. 

The present job of the Foreign 
Ministers is to work out peace terms 
for five of our defeated enemies. 
These five countries were Nazi satel- 
lites during the war. They are Italy, 
Bulgaria, Romania, Hungary, and 
Finland. 

At the Potsdam Conference, held 
in July 1945, the Big 3 agreed that 
only a nation which signed the sur- 
render terms with a defeated Euro- 
pean country could help draw up the 
peace treaty for that country. 

Thus, the peace treaty with Italy 





Harris-Ewing 


Byrnes (U. S.) Bevin (Britain) 








will be drawn up by the U. S., Great 
Britain, Russia, and France — all of 
whom waged war against Italy and 
signed the Italian surrender terms. 

The treaties with Bulgaria, Hun- 
gary, and Romania will be drawn up 
by the U. S., Great Britain, and 
Russia. 

The treaty with Finland will be 
drafted by only Russia and Great 
Britain, as the United States never 
declared war on Finland. 

At first, Russia did not want France 
to take part even in the discussions 
of the treaties with Bulgaria, Ro- 
mania, Hungary, and Finland. 

But now Russia has agreed to let 
France sit in on treaty discussions of 
all the defeated countries of Europe. 
But the French Foreign Minister will 


have a final say only on the peace’ 


treaty with Italy, whom France 
helped to defeat. 


21 NATIONS TO MEET 


After the peace pacts are drafted, 
they will be discussed at a confer- 
ence of the Big 5 nations and the 16 
other United Nations who waged 
war against the Axis in Europe. 

The 2l-nation conference was 
originally scheduled to be held in 
Paris on May 1, but it probably will 
be postponed, since the treaty drafts 
may not be completed by then. 

All 21 nations will have an oppor- 
tunity to suggest changes in the trea- 
ties. The treaties will be put into 
force after they have been ratified* 
by the nations who originally drafted 
them. 





*Means word is defined on p. 17. 
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Molotov (U.5S.S.R.) Bidault (France) 









































































































Dr. Lange made the 
following accusations: 

1. The Franco govern- 
ment was put into power 
with the aid of Fa8cist 
Italy and Nazi Germany. 

2. The Franco govern- 
ment was a partner of 
Germany and Italy in the 
war against the United 
Nations. Although Fran- 
co claimed Spain was 
neutral, he gave “aid and 
comfort to our enemies.” 

3. The Franco gov- 
ernment has caused dan- 
gerous tension in Eu- 





—— 








Dictator Franco reviews Spanish troops in - troops on 
drid. The two soldiers in foreground are Moors. 


PAIN is a “problem nation” to 
the United vations, 

Not a member of the United Na- 
tions, Spain stands in the opinion of 
most U.N. members as a breeding 
ground for Fascism in our world. 

Spain is a dictatorship under the 
rule of Generalissimo Francisco 
The most count 
against Franco is that he gave help 
Italy during the 
war. He admired Hitler and support- 
ed the Nazi-Fascist way of doing 


Franco. serious 


to Germany and 


things 

In a letter to Hitler, Franco wrote: 
To vou persona!ly, to the German 
people and the cause for which you 
fight 


this causé¢ 


| hope, in the defense of 
to be able to renew the 
old bonds of comradeship between 
armies.” 
The U.N. Security Council 
sion in New York City 
ing the 
Speaking 
Council on 


oul 
in ses- 
is investigat- 
pain case¢ 

before the 
April 18, Dr. Oscar 
Lange, Poland’s Ambassador to the 
[ S., attacked the Franco govern- 
ment. Di read to the Coun- 
cil the had 
against Franco. Lange's purpose was 
that government 
was a threat to world peace. 


Security 


Lange 
evidence he gathered 


to show Franco's 


rope by massing Spanish 
the French 
border. This compelled 
France to close her fron- 
tier with Spain. 

4. The Franco government has 
made Spain a refuge for Nazi war 
criminals, and for Nazi technicians 
and scientists. The Nazis are using 
Spain as a base of operations to plot 
a reconquest of Europe. Nazi scien- 
tists in Spain are engaged in secret 
research, probably on the atomic 
bomb. 

Dr. Lange asked the Security 
Council to call on all of the United 
Nations to break diplomatic rela- 
tions with the Franco government of 
Spain. 


Press Asst 


Dr. Lange’s request to the Secur- 
ity Council was supported by France, 
Mexico, and Russia. 

But the United States, Great Brit- 
ain, China, Brazil, and The Nether- 
lands opposed breaking off diplo- 
matic relations with Spain at this 
time. 

The delegates of these countries 
agreed with of Dr. 
accusations against the Franco gov- 
But they said that Dr. 
Lange had not presented sufficient 
evidence to prove that the Franco 
government of Spain was “a threat 
to international peace and security.” 

On April 19, Lieut. Col. W. R. 
Hodgson, Australia’s delegate to the 
Security Council, proposed a new 


many Lange s 


ernment. 


§PAIN 


A Problem for the United Nations 














approach to the problem of Spain. 
Colonel Hodgson proposed that the 
Security Council appoint five of its 
members as a committee to investi- 
gate the Franco government. 

Russia opposed Colonel Hodgson’s 
proposal, Russia eels there already 
is sufficient evidence against Franco, 
and that an investigation would be 
a waste of time. 

However, a majority of the Council 
members agreed with Colonel Hodg- 
son, and it is probable that the Aus- 
tralian proposal will be accepted 
in some form. 

If the proposal is accepted, a five- 
man committee will study all the 
evidence against Franco. The com- 
mittee will also study all evidence 
Franco himself might submit in de- 
fense of his government. 

After the committee has made its 
report, the Security Council will de- 
cide what action, if any, to take 
against Franco Spain. 


BACKGROUND TO SPAIN 


Spain, with an area of 190,607 
square miles, is about three-fourths 
the size of Texas. The Spanish land 
is bounded by ”ortugal on the west 
and is separated from France in the 
north by the towering Pyrenees 
Mountains. 

The population of Spain is about 
26,700,000. The Spanish people are 
divided into five major groups: Gal- 
icians, Catalonians, Basques, Cas- 
tilians, and Andalusians. 

The Galicians live in the north- 
western tip of the peninsula. Most 
of them are fishermen, miners, or 
cattlemen. 

Crossing the peninsula horizon- 
tally, we find the Catalonians living 
in the northeastern section of Spain, 
close to France. Barcelona, the chief 
city, is the industrial and commercial 
center of Spain. 

The Basques found 


can be 


wedged in between the Galicians 
and the Catalonians. Most of them 
are fishermen. 

In the center of Spain, on a high 
pleateau, live the Castilians. Madrid, 











the capital city, is in the heart of 
Castilian territory, divided into the 
two provinces of Old and New Cas- 
tile. The Castilians are miners, urban 
workers, farmers and cattlemen. 

The Andalusians, who dwell in the 
semi-tropical region of southern 
Spain, are a mixture of Moorish, Ber- 
ber, and Jewish peoples. They are 
mainly farmers, growing large crops 
of olives, almonds, figs, and date 
palms. 

Spain was a monarchy until 1931. 
The last King of Spain was Alfonso 
XIII, The people of Spain were rest- 
less under his rule. They desired 
many reforms. They did not see 
things improving under Spain’s mon- 
archial form of government. 

Most of all, the people of Spain 
wanted land reforms. Three-fourths 
of the Spanish people depend on 
agriculture for a living. Yet 40 per 
cent of Spanish farmers do not own 
a single piece of farm land. Instead, 
they work as tenant farmers, share- 
croppers, and laborers on huge es- 
tates for wages averaging two pe- 
setas a day (about 28 cents in our 
money ). 

Under the monarchy, fifty-one per 
cent of Spain’s soil was owned by 


*Means word is defined on p. 17. 
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MAJOR EXPORTS OF SPAIN 


| oranges cork 

| olives lead 

| wines cotton goods 
almonds grapes 

| iron hides and skins 


OTHER PRODUCTS 
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potatoes mercury 
| sugar beets zinc 


| wheat tungsten ore 





one per cent of the Spanish people. 
One Spanish grandee*, the Duke of 
Alba, owned a territory almost as 
large as Belgium. 

There were other things the Span- 
ish people wanted. They wanted a 
better education for their children. 
Under the Spanish monarchy, many 
people could not afford to send their 
children to school. More than 45 per 
cent of the Spanish people were 
unable to read or write. 

The Spaniards who wanted to 
abolish the monarchy were known 
as republicans, because they wanted 
to establish a Spanish republic. The 
republicans wanted Spain to have 
a democratic form of government, 
such as we enjoy in the United States. 

The Spanish elections of 1931 re- 
sulted in a victory for the repub- 
licans. King Alfonso abdicated and 
left the country. On April 14, 1931, 
Spain was proclaimed a republic. 

The new republican government 
of Spain made many changes. It 
adopted a constitution which sepa- 
rated the Catholic Church from the 
state. The constitution also made 
primary education free and compul- 
sory. 

Other steps were taken toward 
democracy. Women received the 
right to vote. The Spanish nobility 
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were stripped of their titles. The 
government retired 10,000 Spanish 
army officers and pensioned them. 

The new republicar® government 
also took over the lands which had 
belonged to the king, and some of 
the big estates of the nobility. It 
encouraged the small farmers to 
pool their lands and make coopera- 
tive farms. 

Many of these land reforms were 
opposed by army officers, the Span- 
ish nobility, the landowners, and 
some of the Catholic Church leaders. 
They declared that the Spanish re- 
publicans were heading for a Com- 
munist system. 

Spain remained a republic for five 
years. During this time, the anti- 
republican forces united and grew 
in strength. Street riots broke out. 
Civil war was brewing in Spain. 


SPANISH CIVIL WAR 


On July 17, 1936, the civil war, 
which .had long been smoldering, 
flamed out over Spain. 

General Franco, who was stationed 
in the Canary Islands, flew to Span- 
ish Morocco to lead the rebellion 
there. The next day, army garrisons 
all over Spain revolted and attempt- 
ed to seize local power. In some 
Spanish towns, such as Salamanca, 
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Seville, and Toledo, the rebels were 
successful. 

But in the capital — Madrid — and 
in Barcelona,gValencia, and Malaga, 
the rebellion was put down. 

The Spanish rebellion almost died 
then. But within a week, Italian 
transport planes flew into Spain 
carrying Moorish troops to fight on 
the rebel side. Now the fires of 
civil war flared up higher than ever. 

On one side were the Spanish peo- 
ple who supported the republican 
form of government. These Spaniards 
became known as Loyalists. On their 
side were the majority of the civil 
guard, the small air force, and the 
navy. 

On the other side were the rebels, 
also known as the Nationalists. They 
included the Spanish fascists, land- 
owners, nobility, army officers, and 
80 per cent of the regular army. 
Also on the rebel side were the 
Spanish Foreign Legions and the 
Moorish troops of Spanish Morocco. 

The Spanish civil war was hard 
and bitter. It lasted for three years 
and cost more than a million Spanish 
lives. In the end, the rebels won and 
Franco became dictator of Spain. 

One reason Franco won is be- 
cause he had the help of Hitler and 
Mussolini. Italy and Germany sent 
more than 100,000 troops to Spain. 
They also sent 10,000 technicians 
and tanks, planes, artillery, rifles, 
and ammunition. 

Officially, the governments of the 


democracies did nothing to help the 
Spanish Loyalists. Great Britain, the 
United States, and France wanted 
only to keep the Spanish civil war 
from becoming a world war. 

Together with Germany and Italy, 
the democracies signed a “non-in- 
tervention pact.” By the terms of 
this pact, the nations promised not 
to send troops or munitions to either 
the Nationalists or the Loyalists. 

Great Britain, France, and the 
U. S. kept their promise. 

Germany and Italy did not. On 
the very day after the pact was 
signed, 5,000 Italian troops landed 
in Spain to help Franco. 


VOLUNTEERS HELP LOYALISTS 

The Loyalists received a few sup- 
plies, including planes, tanks, and 
guns, from Soviet Russia. But these 
were not enough. Russia was too far 
from Spain to be of much help. 

The Loyalists had enough man- 
power, but lacked equipment and 
supplies. The Loyalists were joined 
by 28,000 volunteers from the U. S., 
Great Britain, France, Czechoslo- 
vakia, and other democratic coun- 
tries. The governments of these 
countries did not encourage the vol- 
unteers. 

Madrid fell to the rebels and 
Franco became Caudillo, the Span- 
ish word for leader. Fascism had won 
a great victory. 

When World War II broke out in 
1939, Franco proclaimed that Spain 





was neutral. Actually, Franco meant 
to show his gratitude to Hitler and 
Mussolini by helping them all he 
could. And he did. 

Franco supplied Nazi ships and 
submarines with fuel at points along 
the Spanish coast. These same Nazi 
submarines sank Allied ships and 
killed Allied seamen. 

Franco also shipped thousands of 
tons of strategic metals, such as cop- 
per, iron, and tungsten ore (used for 
hardening steel) to Germany. These 
metals went into German guns and 
shells, which were used against Al- 
lied soldiers. 

In spite of his declared neutrality, 
Franco sent thousands of Spanish 
troops to fight against Russia. These 
Spanish ‘troops were known as the 
Blue Division. 

While Germany was winning the 
war, Franco was loud in his alle- 
giance to the Nazi cause. But when 
Germany, Italy, and Japan fell in 
defeat, Franco pretended friendship 
for the democracies. However, the 
democracies were not fooled. 

On March 4, the governments of 
the U. S., Great Britain, and France 
issued a joint statement. This state- 
ment urged the Spanish people to 
find some means of getting rid of 
Franco and his Falange (fascist) 
party. 

But the democracies hope that this 
can be done in a peaceful way, so 
that Spain will not again suffer the 
horrors of civil war. 





European 


These Spanish soldiers, holding Nazi flag, were photographed as they left to aid Germans on Russian front in 1941. 














Francisco Franco 


FRANCO 


Francisco Paulino Mermene- 
gildo Teodulo Franco Bahamonde, 
better known as _ Generalissimo 
Franco, is the dictator of Spain. 

Franco was born in the Spanish 
province of Galicia on December 4, 
1892. His father was a naval pay- 
master, and young Franco wished to 
become an officer in the navy. But 
Spain at the time was not accepting 
cadets for training as naval officers, 
so Franco turned to an army career. 

At 14, Franco entered the Alcazar 
Military Academy-in Toledo, Spain. 
Three years later, he .was commis- 
sioned a second lieutenant in the 
Spanish army. At 20 he was made 
a captain, and at 23 a major. 

For 12 years, Franco fought 
against the rebellious Riff tribes in 
Spanish Morocco. He was made 
Commander-in-Chief of the Spanish 
Foreign Legion. At 32, he was the 
youngest general in the Spanish army. 

Franco was a strong supporter of 
King Alfonso XIII. and an enemy 
of the Spanish Republicans. The Re- 
publicans kept this in mind when 
they came to power in 1931. Franco 
was packed off to the Island of Ma- 
jorca as Military Governor of the 
Balearics. In 1936 he was Comman- 
der General of the Canary Islands. 

There, Franco plotted with Ger- 
man and Italian agents the over- 
throw of the Spanish republic. When 
civil war flamed up in Spain on July 
17, 1936, Franco flew to Morocco 
and led the rebellion there. 

Franco is married and has a 19- 
year-old daughter. Ramon Franco, 
the dictator's brother, flew a plane 
for the Spanish Loyalists during the 
civil war. 
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WHO’S WHO IN SPANISH CASE 


LANGE 


D:. OSCAR LANGE, the man who 
threw the “Spanish chestnuts” in the 
Security Council fire, is 41 years old. 

He is Poland’s Ambassador to the 
United States and also Poland's dele- 
gate to the Security Council. Yet, 
oddly enough, Dr. Lange was an 
American citizen when he was named 
Polish Ambassador. 

Dr. Lange was born in Poland and 
grew up there. But in 1934, he came 
to the United States on money pro- 
vided by the Rockefeller Foundation. 





Press Assn, 
Dr. Oscar Lange 


His broad knowledge ot economics* 
made him well known in the U. S. 

Dr. Lange taught economics at 
Stanford University, the University 
of California, Columbia University, 
and the University of Chicago. 

Dr. Lange liked America so well 
that both he and his wife became 
American citizens. But his loyalty 
to Poland was strong. 

In 1944, Dr. Lange was invited 
to Moscow, where he talked with 
Stalin. He then returned to the 
University of Chicago. 

While Dr. Lange was teaching 
at the university, Poland named him 
Polish Ambassador to the U. S., and 
Dr. Lange went to Washington. 

Dr. Lange has since given up his 
U. S. citizenship and has again be- 
come a citizen of Poland. Dr. Lange 
is ‘better known in the U. S. than in 
Poland, where he has not lived for 
more than ten years. 


*Means word is defined on p. 17. 





GIRAL 


Jose GIRAL is the leader of the 
Spanish Republicans who oppose 
Franco. He is Premier of the Spanish 
Republican government-in-exile. This 
government was formed last year in 
Mexico by 185 members of the last 
legally elected Spanish parliament. 

Jose Giral was born 56 years ago 
in Cuba. While still a youngster, he 
went to Spain ir search of an edu- 
cation. 

Young Jose’s chief interest was 
chemistry. He majored in this sub- 
ject at the University of Madrid. 
Later, he taught chemistry at the 
University of Salamanca. 

But Jose Giral was greatly interest- 
ed in something besides science. He 
was also interested in winning a 
democratic government for Spain. 
Giral became a Spanish Republican, 
and was soon made leader of the 
Republicans. 

Although Giral was jailed seven 
times for his political activities by 
King Alfonso’s police, he always 
managed to be released. His great 
day came when Spain voted the Re- 
publicans into power, and King Al- 
fonso fled. 

In 1936—the year the Spanish 
Civil War broke out —Jose Giral 
was Premier of Spain. When he saw 
that the Spanish Republic was 


doomed, Giral and his family fled to 
Mexico. 

Giral taught as Professor of Chem- 
istry in the University of Mexico 
until last year. Then he moved to 
New York. Giral is now in Paris. 





Jose Giral 
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LITTLE ROCK, ARK., PUPILS TAKE OVER CITY GOVERNMENT 


iii 
E EARN by doing.” That’s the 
slogan of pupils in the schools 


of Little Rock 


not content to learn about good gov- 


Arkansas. Pupils are 


ernment through lectures. They be- 
lieve in learning about government 
by running the government them- 
selves. And the city officials are glad 
to cooperate with them. 

On April 14, thirty-four junior and 
senior high school pupils of Little 
Rock took over the city government 
for one week. This select group of 
young officials, known as the Little 
City 
more than 3,000 pupils of the city’s 


government, was elected by 
public and parochial schools. 
Elections were held just as though 
the city's own mayor and aldermen 
were being chosen. There were 92 
candidates. All balloting was secret, 
and city polling places were used. 
Kelley Green high 


and outstanding ath- 


17-year-old 
school senlol 
lete. was elected mavor. 

[he other 33 officers were also 
chosen because they were leaders in 
school activities. None of them were 
“teachers pets’ or “straight \” schol- 
ars 

The new city officers were offi- 
cially installed by the Mayor of Little 
Rock, Dan T. Sprick. 


diately went to work on community 


They imme- 


probl ms. 


LITTLE CITY COUNCIL MEETS 


On April 15 
representing the citys nine wards, 
met with Mayor Green, City Clerk 
Marv Beth Raines, and othe young 


eighteen aldermen, 


citv officials. The only adult present 
at the meeting of the Little City 
Council was William K. Amo, Parks 
and Recreation Superintendent who 
advised the youngsters on parlia- 
mentary procedure 

[wo aldermen complained to the 
council that a city street was badly 
One 


investigated and 


in need of repairs. alderman 
that he had 


found that a poor drainage system 


said 


was the cause of cracks in the street. 
The council adopted a resolution 


calling upon the regular city engi- 
neer to look into the problem. 

The city’s new traffic-control plan, 
which will go-into operation in a 
few months, was discussed next. A 
high school girl described congested 
parking conditions on a busy street. 
As a result, a motion was made to 
limit parking to one side of the street. 
The motion will be brought up be- 
fore the next meeting of the regular 
City Council. 


NATIONAL FAMILY WEEK 


Little City's Mayor Green also 
pledged his administration’s support 
of National Family Week (May 
5-12). His youthful officials promised 
to promote closer ties among the 
members of their families. 

The Little City Council’s actions 
are not mere formalities. All sugges- 
tions and resolutions made at Little 
City Council meetings will be taken 
up later by the regular City Coun- 
cil. 

The week in which the Little City 
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boys and girls took over the govern- 
ment was a complete training course 
in citizenship. 

Open house for all pupils in the 
Little Rock’s junior and senior high 
schools was held on April 18 at City 
Hall. Little City officers remained at 
their posts with regular city officials 
until the pupils arrived. 

When their “constituents” had ar- 
rived, the Little City officials took 
them on a tour of the various city 
offices and explained the functions 
of these offices. 

After they had pointed out the 
serious side of city government, the 
young officials indulged in some po- 
litical back-slapping by offering re- 
freshments in the lobby, rides in fire 
trucks and police cars, and slides 
down the fire department's shiny 
poles. 

In the afternoon, regular city fire- 
men staged an exhibition of “fire- 
proofing”. lumber. A huge bonfire of 
untreated lumber added a Fourth of 
July touch to the day’s festivities. 

Little City Week ended at noon on 
Saturday, April 20. 

Mayor Sprick looks forward to 
next when a group of 
young officials will be elected to run 
the city government. 

The Mayor is confident that Little 
City Week will help to make alert, 
informed, progressive citizens in Lit- 


tle Rock. 


year, new 
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Alderman Clifford Grable emphasizes a point at a meeting of the Little City 
Council. Others in picture were also aldermen, elected by 3,000 schoolmates. 











GOOD NEIGHE 


*\ UTS!” Bib said emphatically. 
Tuck didn’t look up from his 
book. 

“I said nuts!” Bib repeated firmly. 
Tuck still offered no sympathy, so 
Bib plopped herself down beside 
him 


“Here Cricket and I were all set 
to go to Cornel Wilde’s new picture 
tonight. And I have to go to Mrs. 
Jensen’s,” she told him unhappily. 

“Mrs. J. phoned mother and said 
she had week-end guests — some 
people she knew when she lived in 
Norway. They're all going out to 
dinner tonight, and Mrs. Jensen 
wants me to spend the evening with 
her guests’ youngest daughter. And 
I'll have to go,” wailed Bib, “be- 
cause Mrs. Jensen was so nice about 
letting us cut her lilacs for the class 


Tuck suddenly was all <itention. 
“T'll go in your place,” he announced. 

Bib almost fell off her chair. Tuck 
was rarely so obliging. 

“I saw this Norwegian gal sitting 
on the Jensens’ porch,” Tuck ex- 
plained, “and she’s mighty cute. 
What’s more,” he added, “I happen 
to know her parents are no ordinary 
guests. They’re Mr. and Mrs. Trygve 
Lie.” 

“Trygve Lie?” Bib shouted. “You 
mean the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations?” 

“The same,” Tuck said, slipping 
into his coat. “Care to come along?” 


As Tuck had said, 15-year-old 
Mette Lie was a mighty cute girl. 
She had light-brown hair and a 
turned-up nose, not unlike Bib’s. She 
- wore a blue sweater and a plaid skirt. 

The Jensens and Mr. and Mrs. Lie 
hadn’t been out of the house ten 
minutes before Mette and the Tuck- 
ers were old friends 

Mette had been studying English 
for only a year and a half. She spoke 
slowly and hesitantly, but very well. 
Only occasionally did Bib and Tuck 
baffle her with an odd American ex- 
pression. 

“Are you going to school in this 
country?” Tuck asked Mette, as they 





tackled the plate of cookies Mrs. 
Jensen had left for them. 

“Yes,” Mette told him. “I attend 
the Riverdale Country Day School 
in Riverdale, N. Y. My family is liv- 
ing in New York City at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel. And our apartment at 
the Waldorf is very exciting,” Mette 
confided, “because Gregory Peck 
and his wife used to live there. In 
the very same rooms we live in now!” 

“Gregory Peck!”, Tuck hooted. 
“Why, he should be honored that 
the Lies are living there now!” 

“Are schools here much different 
from schools in Europe?” Bib put 
in. 
“A little,” Mette said. “At River- 
dale School, I sometimes have twenty 
pages of history for an assignment. 
In Norway, I generally had three.” 

“Really?” Bib said surprised. “I 
always imagined European schools 
were much tougher than -eurs.” 

“American schools emphasize, dif- 
ferent subjects, too,” Mette went on. 
“We had to study more languages in 
Norway. And here you have so much 
gymnastics.” 

“Gymnastics?” Tuck puzzled. “Oh, 
you mean gym.” 

“Yes,” Mette laughed. “At River- 
dale, we play baseball two or three 
periods a day. We are always play- 
ing baseball.” 

“You didn’t have gym in Norway?” 
Bib asked. 

“Just a littlke—and that was all 
exercises,” Mette explained. 

“But don’t you like baseball?” Tuck 
asked. 

“I do now,” Mette said. “But I 
didn’t at first. I'd never played in 
Norway, so I was very clumsy.” 

“Was school very different when 
the Nazis occupied Norway?” Tuck 
asked. 

“Oh, yes,” Mette said. “Before the 
war, English was the required lan- 
guage — but when the Nazis came, 
they made us study German. And 
they took over many of our schools 
for Nazi headquarters. That meant 
the pupils of two schools often had 
to assemble in one building. 

“The Nazis were not supposed to 
have any control over our school pro- 
gram,” Mette went on. “But often 


30R FROM NORWAY 


the head of the Board of Education 
would be a collaborationist, so that 
the Nazis actually were in charge. 
Sometimes, the Quisling government 
of Norway would send orders that all 
pupils were to report for farm work 
on a certain day.” 

“And you had to go?” Bib asked. 

“Sometimes we went on strike,” 
Mette said. 

“How?” Tuck asked, amazed. 

“We just wouldn't go to school 
that day.” Mette sat quietly for 
awhile, then went on. “When the 
Nazis came to Norway, my family 
had to leave quickly. I was in an- 
other town, and there was no time 
for them to fetch me. I had to stay 
in Norway for four and a half years 
before I could rejoin them.” 

Tuck marveled at the calm way 
in which Mette told her story. 
“What's the most exciting thing that 
happened to you?” he asked. 

“Most exciting,” Mette said smil- 
ing, “was getting the news that papa 
was to be Secretary-General of the 
United Nations.” ; 

“Is the United States what you ex- 
pected?” Bib asked. 

“Pretty much. My school friends 
here are not much different from the 
backfish I knew in Norway! Back- 
fish means “teen-ager” in Norwe- 
gian, Mette explained. “Here, you 


(Please turn to page 18) 
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ATOMIC WORLD 


15. Control of Atomic Energy 


By DAVID DIETZ, Author of “Atomic Energy in the Coming Era” 
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| contre! of an international body. 


Only in this way can all nations 
share in the benefits of atomic 


energy without fear of atomi 


bombs 


Atomic Energy Commission | 


The first step toward interna- 
tional control of atomic energy 
was taken on November 16 by 
President Truman, Prime Min- 
ister Attlee of Great Britain, and 
Prime Minister King of Canada. 

On that date, the U. S., Great 
Britain, and Canada proposed 
that g Commission Atomic 
Energy be up within 
United Nations. (This has been 
done It would be the job of 
the Atomic 
to make recommendations for: 

l. Getting 


on 
set 
Energy Commission 


all nations to ex- 


change their scientific “secrets,” 
so that this information could 
be used tor the good ot all. 


2. Controlling atomic energy, 


so that its use could be restrict- 
ed to peace ful purposes. 

3. Outlawing atomic weap- 
ons, and all other major weap- 
ons, which can be used for mass 
destruction 

4. Working out effective safe- 
guards, by inspection and other 


*® Means word is defined on p. 17. 


the | 


nations 
manufacturing 


methods, to prevent 
from _ secretly 
atomic bombs. 

Only when these controls and 
safeguards have been worked 
out, said the Truman-Attlee- 
King declaration, could all of 
our information on atomic en- 
ergy be turned over to the 
United Nations. 

But can a satisfactory plan 
for the control] of atomic energy 
be worked out? 

To answer this question, and 
to work out a plan, the U. S. 
State Department appointed a 
five-man board of experts. They 
were David E. Lilienthal, Chair- 
man of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority; Chester I. Barnard, 
President of the New Jersey 
Bell Telephone Co.; Dr. Robert 
Oppenheimer, who headed the 
| Los Alamos atomic bomb lab- 
oratory; Dr. Charles 
Thomas, 





Monsanto Chemical Co.; and 
Dr. Harry A. Winne, Vice-Pres- 
ident of General Electric Co. 


Plan for Control 


These five men succeeded in 
working out a plan which has 
been submitted to our State De- 
partment for consideration. The 
| plan calls for the setting up of 
an international Atomic Devel- 
opment Authority, whose word 








Allen | 
Vice-President of the | 








would be law on atomic energy. 

Under this plan, the U. S. 
would transfer ownership and 
operation of our plants, for the 
production of Uranium 235 and 
plutonium, to this international 
authority. At the same time, the 
U. S. would cooperate in a plan 
whereby production plants 
would be built in other coun- 
tries. These plants also would 
be under international owner- 
ship and operation. 

However, all Uranium 235 
and plutonium would be imme- 
diately denatured.* In this way, 
they could be used for the con- 
trolled release of atomic energy, 
but not for the manufacture of 
atomic bombs. 

The United States has not 
yet revealed how this denatur- 
ing is done. 

Every nation would be free 
to use these denatured materials 
to produce atomic power, or for 
research in medicine or biology. 

The entire problem of inter- 
national control of atomic en- 
etgy is far from settled. But 
many of the best minds in our 
country and abroad are working 
on the problem. 

The solution of this problem 
offers mankind’s only hope of 
survival. 


Next week: Atomic Energy 
in Peace. 


| PENICILLIN DEHYDRATOR 
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This radio heat “bulk reducer” is first unit of newly-developed all-elec- 
tronic penicillin drying system. It completes in 30 minutes a dehydration 
process in production of penicillin which requires 24 hours by conventional 
methods. Process was developed by RCA laboratories, Princeton, N. J. 
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FOUR AGAINST 5 = 


THIS IS HEAVENLY, 

QUICKIE, SO PEACEFUL 

AND-CALM. IT SURE 

BEATS ALL. ALL EXCEPT 

HM-M-M. THIS 
MAY BE THE 
CALM BEFORE 
THE STORM. 




















OH-O! THOSE 

HAILSTONES 
THERE GO 
THE SAILS! 


QUICKIE, 
WHERE'S THE 
SEA ANCHOR? 


KIDS -- I'M SENDING 
IT INTO THE WIND! 














A HUGE WAVE WASHES OVER THE BOAT, CARRYING ONE OF THE GIRLS WITH IT / 











iE  . 





QUICKLY R.C, SHIFTS THE RUDDER TO TO WINDWARD AND SENDS 
THE BOAT-WITH NO SAILS UP-TEARING AFTER CONNIE. 
AS HE APPROACHES HER, HE WHIPS THE BOAT INTO THE 
WIND STOPPING WITHIN INCHES OF THE FRIGHTENED GIRL. 












































LATER AT THE THANK YOU FOR ISN'T HE 
YACHT CLUB... SAVING MY WONDERFUL? 
DAUGHTER'S LIFE. ISN'T THIS 
ROYAL CROWN COLA 


WONDERFUL? IT'S 
THE ONLY COLA THAT'S 
BEST BY TASTE-TEST! 


7 THANK HEAVENS! Sil 
\ THE COAST GUARD! , 
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Nt Hope THEY BWM!) (i MT 
p\ HAVE SOME Nt |; ! Mall 




















SHAKE, AMIGO! IT 
SURE TASTES BEST ! 





See William Elliott in 


“IN OLD SACRAMENTO” 


A Republic Picture 





William Elliott is quick on the trig- 
ger—so he lost no time in picking a 
winner. He tried the leading colas in 
paper cups, picked Re yal Crown 
Cola. “Best-tas ting "said Bill 
Why not try it t y? 2 full glasse 
in each big 5¢ be ‘ttle! 


Best by taste-test 
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Sam Burger, Editor 


OPERATION CROSSROADS 





Three men on a camera: Army 


N or about July 1, a B-29 
Superfort will take off from 


Kwajalein and head for a pin- | 


point of coral in the Pacifi 
Ocean known as Bikini atoll 
Over Bikini, the Superfort’s 
bombardier will look down at a 
fleet of 98 


lagoon in which a 


naval vessels Lie anchored. He 
will locate his target in the | 
bombsight and — bombs away! 
Actually, only one bomb will 
fall—an atomic bomb. Several 
hundred feet over the target 
fleet, the bomb will explode 


[This will end the first act in 
a three-act, supe! colossal spec- 


tacle known as Operation Cross- 


roads 

Operation Crossroads will be 
carried out by the Joint Army- 
Navy Task Force One The 
Commander of Task Force One 
is Vice-Admiral W. H. P. 
Blandy 

Under Admiral Blandy’s com- 
mand will be 35,000 men, in- 
cluding Army and Navy per- 
sonnel, atomic scientists, botan- 


Acme 


huge 48-inch 


technicians 
camera in converted C-54 transport to photograph atomic bomb test. 


install 


geologists, 
and others 


ists, seismologists, 

Operation Crossroads _ will 
carry out three atomic bomb 
tests. In the first test, an atomic 
bomb dropped from a B-29 will 
explode in the air. In the second 
test, conducted a month or six 
weeks later, an atomic 
will explode the 
among the target ships. 


bomb 
on water 

The third act of Operation 
Crossroads will take place some- 
time next year, when an atomic 
bomb is exploded under water. 
The under-water test 
will take Bikini 
atoll, where the water is only 
20 fathoms*® deep. This test 
will be conducted out at sea, 
where the water is several thou- 


atomic 


not place in 


sand feet deep. 


Since the first atomic bomb 
will be dropped from a plane, 
Act One of Operation Cross- 


roads will be largely an Army 
| Air Forces show. It will be up 


| & Means word is defined on p. 17. 








to the A. A. F. not only to drop 
the bomb, but also to photo- 
graph every stage of the test. 


Watch the Birdie 


Just before the B-29 drops 
the atomic bomb, four photo 
B-29s (F-13s), about ten miles 
away, will head directly toward 
the target. They will come in at 
an altitude of 30,000 feet. Four 
other F-13s will approach the 
target at still higher altitudes, 
and these will be tailed by two 
camera-equipped C-54s. 

Exactly two-thirds of a sec- 
ond before the bomb is released, 
the 250 specially-mounted cam- 
eras in these ten photo planes 
will begin turning. For six sec- 
onds the nose. cameras of the 
photo planes will photograph 
the first split-second blast of 
the explosion. Each of the nose 
cameras will take 1,000 pictures 
a second. 


Heart of the Blast 


Just as the atomic bomb is 
dropped, other Kwajalein-based 
B-29s will release parachutes at 
various locations near the target. 
These parachutes will be at- 
tached to instruments which 
will record the pressure and 
blast effects of the explosion. 
Flying Fortresses (B- 
17s) will fly directly into the 
atomic cloud caused by the ex- 
plosion! But these planes will 
not have a single man aboard. 


Four 


They will be radio-controlled 
B-17s (the Army calls them 
“Babes” ). 


Each Babe will be equipped 
with special instruments, which 
will automatically record the 
effects the atomic cloud has on 
the aircraft and their engines. 

The Babes will 
bomb-bay “bags” 


also 
which 


carry 
will 








open and close by remote con- 
trol. These bags will gather up 
samples of the radioactive mat- 
ter in the mushrooming cloud 
of atomic dust. “Mother” planes, 
circling at safe distances from 
the blast, will direct the four 
radio-controlled Babes. 

The target pattern of the 
ships will be arranged by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. Admiral 
Blandy explained that some 
ships will be deliberately put 
where they will be completely 
destroyed, while others will 
suffer varying amounts of dam- 
age. 

Radio - controlled cameras 
mounted on towers, as well as 
photo planes, will be used to 
record the blast. Television 
cameras, set mp on the atoll, 
will televise the scene to obser- 
vation ships 20 miles from Bi- 
kini atoll. 

The different branches of the 
Army and Navy want to find 
out what effects the blast will 
have on their equipment. Each 
of the target ships will be clut- 
tered with all kinds of materiel 
— guns, clothing, radar, ammu- 
nition, planes, and tanks. Later, 
these will be studied to see what 
damage has been done. 

One of the most vital ques- 
tions is what would happen to 
the crews of a fleet attacked by 
atomic bombs. How would the 
bombs’ effects vary on men in 
different parts of a ship? 

To obtain answers to these 
questions, hundreds of sheep 
and goats will be placed in 
many of the battle positions 
that sailors would occupy. 

Operation Crossroads will be 
a tremendously important ex- 
periment. “We are not atomic 
playboys,” said Admiral Blandy. 
“We are trying to find out all 
that we can that will be useful 
for the national defense.” 


FLYING WING 





Acme 


Do you fly model planes? That is what the pilot above is doing. The 
plane shown is a 60-foot scale model of Northrop’s Flying Wing 
bomber, the XB-35. The XB-35 will have a 172-foot wingspread and 
weighs 101 tons. Small scale models show what the big fellow will do. 











Engineering 
in 

lectronics 

Sy 


The 
Story 


of 


J. Lester Knox 





@ In 1941, electronics went to war. Radar, potent weapon of 
the Allies, was one of the developments mere 4 came from elec- 
tronic research. General Electric engineers did a great deal of 
work both with radar and counterradar, and Lester Knox was 
one of these men. Coming to the Transmitter Engineering 
Division, Lester was put to work on a shipboard radar gun 
director. Acting as a liaison man between engineering, tests, 
and factory, he assisted in engineering tests and designed and 
built special test equipment for radar. Later he continued this 
type of work with aircraft radar then being produced in large 
quantities for the Army. General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 








After graduation he returned to school for 
another year to get enough mathematics to 
study engineering in college. He spent 
his summers as a physical education in- 
structor in a school music camp. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 










\ 





Early interested in sports, Lester spent some of his 


: boyhood swimming in the Mississippi and shooting 
tare _ turtles. In high school he earned athletic letters in 








He worked his way through the U. of 
Tennessee, graduating with a degree in 
Electrical Engineering. Still active in sports 
and music, he also found time to hike in 
the Smokies and canoe in the Tennessee. 


track and football —played in the school's band. 








Joining the G-E Test course in 1943, he 
soon worked on wartime radar. Now Lester 
is helping to design and develop mobile 
transmitting and receiving equipment for 
automobile and railroad use. 


9658-70-21) 











WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN 
(1860-1925) 
“The Great Commoner” 


VEN in boyhood debates, William Jennings Bryan could sway an audience. 
The “boy orator of the Platte” won national attention when he represented 
Nebraska in the House of Representatives from 1890 to 1894. Here began his 
fight for Government coinage of silver dollars as well as gold. Bryan believed 
that unlimited coinage of silver would help the farmer and small businessman, 
since it would mean higher prices. 

Bryan continued to fight for the “common folks” even after the silver issue 
was forgotten. Rank and file members of the Democratic party, which he dom- 
inated for more than 30 years, considered him their prophet. 

As Wilson’s Secretary of State, Bryan worked for world peace by negotiat- 
ing arbitration treaties with 30 nations. He was the last of the old-time oratorical 
giants who once dominated the American political scene. 


BUILDERS OF AMERICA 




















GOLD STANDARD ALONE: YOU SHALL NOT 
PRESS DOWN UPON THE BROW OF LABOR 
7TH/S CROWN OF THORNS. YOU SHALL 

















AGAIN. THEY 
CALL HIM “THE 


CANDIDATE.” 


1. Free coinage of silver to provide cheap currency for the farmer || SRYAN 4087 

was the issue at the Democratic convention of 1896. Bryan made 

a speech that won him the presidential nomination. PERENNIAL 
yo / SAY TO THOSE WHO INS/ST ON THE HA, HAS 
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NOE ‘our next may 





2. After a campaign 


' =. ‘in which he traveled 
4; 18,000 miles and de- 


livered 600 speeches, 
Bryan lost to William 


M itt McKinley. He was de- 


~Jfeated again for the 
"J presidency in 1900. 


ia 


MAY8E HE 
QOESN'T WIN 
ELECTIONS, 8UT HE 


Hy $71 CONTROLS 


THE DEMOCRATIC 

PARTY. HE HASN'T 

GIVEN UP THE 
FIGHTS 
















Téli YOU! farmers and the laborers— | 774 LUSITANIA 


WHEN . WILL MEAN WAR, 
“oe through a journal called | 77,7. SENT ME. 


counrry| The Commoner, which he | seesens 7 
Wit BE | founded in 1901. MUST RESIGN 


THE WoIe! LEN \\ Jy 
sts 











RUN BY 

THE 

PEOPLE -NOT BY THE 

fASTERN BANKERS! =) 

















4. Although Bryan was again defeated for the presidency in 1908, 
his influence won the Democratic nomination for Woodrow Wilson 
in 1912. He was Wilson’s Secretary of State until 1915, 











Text by Marion Secunda e Drawing by Don Burgess 
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A 2 2 Le 
THE DAY ti THIS NOTE TO / AM SORRY, SCOPES WAS 
WILL . Sryan heel inved to fight GERMANY ABOUT / BRYAN, BUT WE TRYING 70 DESTROY 
come 1 | for the “little people”—the | we swxwe or ( MUST BE FIRM. IN BELIEF IN THE 


TRUTH OF THE 
BIBLE. HE MUST 
NOT TEACH /N 
PUBLIC 
scnoo.s / 





5. Bryan’s last battle 
was for a literal inter- 
pretation of the Bible. 
} He aided the pros- 
‘ ecution in the trial of 
a Tennessee school 
teacher accused of 
teaching evolution. 


























Spear ’em 
with a real 


big-leaguer’s 





glove! 








e Yes sir! Whatever position you play, you can get 
a Spalding glove or mitt designed and autographed 
by the game’s leading stars . . . fellows like Joe 


DiMaggio and Bill Dickey! 


e And if you like to bang out the base hits (and 
who doesn’t?) pick out a Spalding bat that’s been 
autographed by a Big Leaguer! And don’t forget 
that every base ball used in Major League and 
World Series games is made by Spalding! 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS., Division of Spalding Sales Corporation 
MEMBER OF THE ATHLETIC INSTITUTE 


SPALDING 
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HOW ELECTRICITY 1S PRODUCED 


Here’s a simple experiment that demonstrates the gen- 
eration of electricity: Wind two cojls of wire (A and B) 
and connect them together, as shown above. Place a 
compass inside coil B and move a permanent magnet 
up and down inside coil A. Each movement of the mag- 
net produces an electric current, causing the compass 
needle in coil B to flicker. Huge electric generators work 
on exactly the same principle! 


‘Westinghouse 


PLANTS On 25 CHTEES Orrices tvinvwnene 


Tune in: JOHN CHARLES THOMAS—Sunday, 2:30 pm, EDT, NBC 
TED MALONE—Mon. thru Fri., 11:30 am, EDT, American Network 
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1. SPAIN SPAN 


The following are in Spain. Identify them in spaces pro- 
vided as cities, mountains, provinces, or rivers. Score 1 
point each. Total, 10. 


1. Madrid —— 6. Galicia — 
2. Pyrenees —— Fo POGUE on 

3. Malaga — 8. Toledo — 
4. Andalusia —— 9. Sierra Morena 
5. Barcelona — 10. Cadiz 


My score 


2. SPANISH RIDDLE 


Mark each of the following statements True or False. 
Score 5 points each. Total, 30 


The Polish Ambassador to the United States brought 
up the Spanish question before the U. N. Security Council. 


2. The U nited St: ate: s refuses to break off diplomatic rela- 


tions with Spain because our Government believes that 
Spain is a democracy 


3. The southern coast of Spain. is bounde d by the Bay of 
“— Ly. 


The people who defended the Spanish republic in the 
sncin Civil War were called Royalists, ————-__ 
The Spanish Rebels, who started the Spanish Civil 
War, were helped by Germany and Italy. ——_ 
6. Spain declared war on the United Nations during 
World War II. ~ 


_— 














My score 


3. SCRAMBLE MATCH 


In the column at left are three odd names which, when 
unscrambled. are the last names of the Big 3 Foreign Min- 
isters. Put the names in order, then match each minister 
with the country he represents. Score 5 points each. Total, 


15. 


—_1. Toolvom 1. Great Britain 
— 2. Venbi b. Russia 
—3. Nersyb c. United States 


My score 
4. CHOOSE ONE 


Underline the correct answer to each of the following 
questions. Score 7% points each. Total, 15 


5. What is Operation Créssroads? 


a Expedition into frozen wastelands of Canada. 

b. A series of atomic bomb experiments. 

c. Vernay expedition into Nyasaland. 

d. Congressional debate on appropriation for building bet- 
ter highways. 


9. Why are the Big 4 Foreign Ministers meeting? 
To supervise French elections soon to be held. 
b. To settle the problem of atomic control. 
c. To frame peace treaties for some European nations 


defeated in World War II. 
d. To discuss Europe’s food problems. 


My score 


‘Citizenship Quiz @& 


Cacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacecacacacacacacace’ 


These questions are based on artes ® 
in this issue. Perfect score is 100. 
Answers are in TEACHERS EDITION. 





5. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU 


Write the answers to each of the following questions in 
the blanks provided. Score 5 points each. Total, 30. 











1. Dictator of Spain. 2. What nation con- 3. What are these 


trols this fortress on soldiers from Spanish 
the Mediterranean? Merocco called? 














4. City where Coun- 5. Foreign Minister 6. What U. S. orator 
cil of Foreign Minis- of France. 
ters is meeting. Great 


was known as “The 
Commoner?” 








My score —____.. 


My total CO score 


a * 
XY STARRED W,ORDS 


Words starred (*) in the magazine are defined below. 


denatured dee-NAY-tured, Pronounced the 1 


ir as in 
cure), p. 10. To make something unfit for use in one way 
without destroving its usefulness in other wa 

economics e-kuh-NOM M-icks ). p. 7. The science of 


the production, distribution, and consumption of wealth. 
fathoms (FATH-uhms. Pronounce the a as in cat and the 
th as in the), p. 12. Measurement tor depth of water. A 


i 
fathom equals six teet. 


grandee (grann-DEE), p. 5. A Spanish or Portuguese 
nobleman of the highest rank. 

ratified (RATT-ih-fide), p. 3. Confirmed or approved. 
A treaty, if it is to be put into force, must be ratified by 
the governments of all the nations that signed it. In the 
U. S., a two-thirds vote of the Senate ratifies a treaty. 

dinosaur (DIE-ne-sore), p. 10. A large reptile which 
roamed the earth many, many centuries ago but which is 
now extinct. 

















Last Word 
Modern Sports 


There’sa lot of “know how” required to 
make a good tennis ball. You find the re- 
sults of that skill in the Wilson “‘\Cham- 
pionship” Tennis Ball—the last word in 
modern balls for modern play. 

The Wilson “Championship” has the 
life—the bounce—the racket rebound—that 
star players like Bobby Riggs, Don Budge 
and others demand. Leakproof... no air 
loss: Holds its course, literally flight-con- 
trolled. There is no floating or drifting. 

See your dealer. WilsonSporting Goods 
Co:, Chicago, New York and other lead- 
ing cities. A Wilson & Co., Inc. subsidiary. 


Equip 






















Good Neighbor 


(Continued from page 9) 


dress the same for school — except that 
you wear long sweaters. Our sweaters 
came only to our waists. And we wore 
‘bobby-sox’ only in the summer.” 

“What do you like best about the 
U. S.?” Tuck asked. 

“I love your movies,” Mette said. 
“We had very poor films in Norway.” 

“Do you like to do anything besides 
going to movies?” Tuck persisted. 

“I love skiing and sailing,” Mette 
said enthusiastically. 

“Is it true that all Norwegians are 
wonderful skiers?” Bib asked. 

“We learn to ski when we are five 
years old,” Mette explained. “I remem- 
ber my first pair of skis. They were 
barely three feet long.” 

“You must ski like a pro now,” Tuck 
grinned. “But since there isn’t any 
snow tonight, how’s about you and 
Bib going with me for a bit of sport? 
To see Cornel Wilde,” he added, with 
an impish glance at his sister. 


— Gay Heap II 


(This story is based on an actual in- 
terview with Mette Lie, daughter of 
Trygve Lie, Secretary-General of the 
United Nations.) 


SOAP BOX DERBY 





Start of a race in Soap Box Derby. 


E All-American Soap Box Derby will 

be resumed this year for the first 
time since the outbreak of the war. 

The Soap Box Derby is an interna- 
tionally famous coaster race for boys of 
from 11 to 15 years. The racers are 
home-made,” gravity-powered cars, built 
according to specifications set by a 
national rules committee. 

The Derby is sponsored by leading 
newspapers in cities throughout the 
U. S., Canada, Mexico, and other 
countries, together with the Chevrolet 
Motors Division of the General Mo- 
tors Corporation. 

The Derby finals will be held on 
August 18 at Derby Downs, Akron, 
Ohio, Numerous prizes will be award- 
ed, topped by a grand prize of a $2,000 
college’ scholarship. 


























































Yo AKE a Picture 

N Album for 

ia 1 OF 12 FLAPS your vacation 
snapshots. 

| LA Select sheets of 

FIG1 seoreys heavy colored 

paper for pages. 

FIG.2 Cut 12 “flaps” (5%” 

x 3%”) for each 

page. (These flaps 

TAPE are for mounting 

photos.) Fold 

FRONT OF FLAP scotch tape over 

edges of three 


sides of each flap, 


a4 pos 
leaving 





one 5% 
side untaped (Fig. 
uel 1). 

Start attaching 
aps at top of 
page. Place flap 
with untaped side 
toward you. Tape 
this side to page, 
flip over into 
place and tape 
same side across 
front to form hinge 
(Fig. 2). Arrange 
flaps one under 
the other (Fig. 3), 


allowing ”  be- 


PAGE 











DOODUEETUOU fe 
TM 




















F G4 COVER 

































































tween attached 
tops. 

Paste photos di- 
rectly onto both 
sides of flaps (Fig. 

FIGS  — scorcitapc| 3). On back of 
. flap, be sure photos 

FRONT || BACK face you. 
For covers: Cut 
cA l ARD two pieces of 
+ i* stTRIP *| heavy cardboard 
FIG.6 CLOTH se back sawn 
oe ront), 4” larger 
than pages. Cut 
strip 1’ wide from 
one side of each 
CARDBOARD cover, Rejoin strip 
to cover with tape 

Fig. 5). Cover 

NK and line with col- 
ored papers. 
Punch holes 


through covers and pages, and tie loose- 
ly with ribbon or cord (Fig. 4 

If colored cloth cover is desired, fol- 
low same instructions with these ex- 
ceptions: Cut cloth %” larger than each 
cover. Paste cardboard to cloth, leaving 
small space between strip and cover. 
Fold edges over cardboard and paste 
down. Cut paper lining %” smaller 
than cover and paste. Punch holes and 
tie (Fig. 6). Mary Cooper 


Frankie lo Parker 





ES, sir, this is the week. On Tuesday, 

May 14, the tennis teams of 15 Eu- 
ropean countries are meeting in the 
first round of the world’s tennis champ- 
ionship. They’re all out to cop the top 
trophy of tennis—the Davis Cup. 

Here’s how the world’s tennis crown 
is decided: 

First, the defending champs auto- 
matically enter the finals, without hav- 
ing to play in the elimination rounds. 
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All the challengers meet in zone 
play-offs. There is a European zone, an 
American zone, a Pacific zone, and a 
South American zone. 

The winners of these play-offs meet 
in an inter-zone contest, with the victor 
going on to play the defending champ 
in the finals, called the Challenge Tie. 

Everybody knows who will meet in 
this Tie — the U. S. and Australia. 

The Aussies are the defending 
champs, having won the Davis Cup in 
1939—the last time play was held. 
The Aussies still have their old aces — 
Johnny Bromwich, perhaps the world’s 
No. | player, and Adrian Quist. They 
also have a newcomer, Dinny Pails. 


Uncle Sam owns a flock of fine fuzz- 
swatters. Our top player, Frankie 
Parker, is sure to make the team. We 
also have Bill Talbert, Jack Kramer, 
Ted Schroeder, Budge Patty, and Don 
McNeill. 


The championship will be decided 
late in December, at the Kooyong Sta- 
dium in Melbourne, Australia. 

Prediction: Australia to 
U. S., four matches to one. 

— HERMAN L, Masin, Sports Editor 


beat the 














Here’s One to Whittle 
With Super-Sharp X-acto 


All you need is a little pine, a little 
patience, and a No. 6 all-metal X-acto 
Knife. You needn't be an expert. X-acto 
is so easy to control, it adds skill to 
your wrist. 

One of 25 fun-to-make projects in 
the new booklet, “Whittling Is Easy 
With X-acto!” Send 10c for a copy. 





Easier to Handle 


Safer, Surer 9 _-< 


Here’s the whittler’s delight YV \j<\ 

. an all-metal X-acto Knife, 
with special assortment of 
whittling blades. Firm-grip 
handle, designed for safety 
and precise control. Ideal for 
curves and corners. Complete 
with wooden chest, $2. Other 
X-acto Knives and Sets, 50c 
to $12.50. 










WANT A PONY ALL YOUR OWN? 











CUT PERFECT MATS 
New X-acto Knife Guide and 
Beveler Is Simple, Foolproof Tool 


Designed like a T-square, with 
non-slip ridging; holds firm and 
straight on your work. The 
smooth block slide and visible 
30-inch scale help prevent over- 
cutting. Made of light but sturdy 
magnesium. $7.50 complete with 
No. 6 All-Metal X-acto Mat 
Knife and two No. 24 blades. 





2! 














x-acto 


KNIVES & TOOLS 


Or if not available, write 
direct to X-acto Crescent 
Products Co., Inc., 440 


Fourth Avenue, New York 











Buy where you see this sign. At your 16, N. Y. 
Hardware, Hobby or Gift Shop *Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
METAL GUNS—WITH HOLSTERS RIT Y ana FRATERNITY PINS 


SILVER RANGER GUNS—WESTERN COWBOY GUNS 
Write for Circular 
SHERIDAN COMPANY foi iinesnine 









Also Club Pins and Emblems. Artistic dee 
signs. Finest quality. Reasonable prices fron. 30s 
up. Write for illustrated catalog 


Dept. P Metal Arts Co., Rochester, N. ¥. 
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Listening Patience 

Effort Altruism 
Attentive Trustworthiness 
Reading Reliability 
Necessity Idealism 

Ideas Obedience 
Natural Thoughtfulness 
Gainful GISILE LAPOINTE 


Donnelly (Alberta, Can.) 


AINE HARM 
ay . on Consolidated School 


Central School 
Cheboygan, Mich. 


Courtesy Courteous 
Hospitality Industrious 
Earnestness Trustworthy 
Effort Interest 
Rewarding Zealous 
Friendliness Energetic 
Understanding Neighborly 
Laughter Studious 


Neatness 
Entertaining 
Sympafhy 
Self-control 


MYRA ARMSTRONG 
Chipley (Ga.) H. S. 


Helpful 

Inspiring 

Patriotic 
CITIZENSHIP CLUB 


Roscoe Wilson School 
Lubbock, Texas 


Honesty Faithfulness 
Originality Reliability 
Service Initiative 
Pleasant Equality 
Ingenuity Necessity 
Trustworthy Dependability 
Amicable Service 
Benevolence Helpfulness 
Loyalty Intelligence 
Enjoyment Politeness 


BARBARA NEBESNAK 
Grant School No. 1 
Garfield, N. J. 


ROGER STRODE 
Magnolia (Ill.) Grade 
School 


Ambitious Sturdy 

Majestic True 

Enterprising Responsible 

Reasonable Obedient 

Independent Neat 

Courageous Grit - 

Admirable CATHERINE ANN 
ROBERTS 


LUCY MORZILLO 
Franklin School 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


Victoria (Tex.) Jr. H. &. 


WORD WIZARDS 


Listed below 
Wizard winners. 


are additional Word 


Jean Givens, Pearisburg (Va.) H. S.; 
Mary Ann Moesley, Canaan, (Conn.) Cen- 
ter School; Earl Rudner, Durfee School, 
Detroit, Mich.; Mary Nell Wise, Minden 
(La.) Grammar School; Joan Solomon, 
Forest Park Jr. H. S., Springfield, Mass.; 
Ronald Foisy, Maple School, Seattle, 
Wash.; William Jesse, Arandale School, 
Great Neck, L. I.; Allen Pomerantz, Howe 
School, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Yvonne Cousins, Monnier School, De- 
troit, Mich.; Betty Kaplan, J. W. Howe 
School, Philadelphia, Pa.; Eddie Buokl, 
Theodore Roosevelt School, Ferndale, 
Mich.; Billy Breslin, Culver School, Mill- 
ville, N. J.; Darlene Kingsbury, Howard 
Horton, Bingham School, Alpena, Mich.; 
Rosemary Greeno, Biron Graded School, 
Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. 

Lois Trieswyk, Shirley LaRochelle, 
Wayne-Denby Portable School, Detroit, 
Mich.; Robert Boozan, King School, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Helen Quaintance, Silver Spring 
(Md.) Intermediate School; Marilyn Hor- 
ney, Central School, Waitsburg, Wash.; 
Harold Gold, Morton Rubin and Murray 
Micklin, Stokley School, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Nancy E. Brooks, Washington School, 
West Haven, Conn.; Patsy Rhyne, Tech 
H. S., Charlotte, N. C.; Kenneth Morse, Jr., 
Center School, Rowley, Mass. 

Bernice De Pra, New Lebanon School, 
East Port Chester, Conn.; Ann Essex, St. 
Cecilia’s Académy, Washngton, D. C.; 
Jacqueline Kevorkian, Charles Emmerick, 
Tuckahoe (N. Y.) H. S.; Glen Harold, 
Betsy Rushin, R. L. Hope School, Atlanta, 
Ga.; Louis Brown, Clifton School, Spar- 
tanburg, S. C.; Constance Holzheter, Tap- 
pan Jr. H. S., Detroit, Mich. 

Juanita Shockley, Cleveland (Mo.) 
School; Lucy Jonas, Dallas (N. C.) School; 
Betty Jean Lambert, Stark School, Canton, 
O.; Norma J. Sullivan, Winchester Ave. 
School, Martinsburg, W. Va.; Anne Buck- 
ley, Clifton (Va.) School; Dorla Sue Sut- 
tle, Roda (Va.) School. 










over a half million strings. 


use nylon strings . . 


over 


The Army and Navy wanted the 
best. Before supplying rackets to 
the boys on the fighting fronts, 
they tested all types of material 
used for tennis racket strings. Re- 
sult: they bought nylon—totaling 


You, too, will want nylon strings 
for the same reasons. Even water 
doesn’t harm nylon. And since ny- 
lon is a single filament, it cannot 
fray. Right there you get rid of the 
two biggest causes of string failure. 
No wonder nylon wears longer! 

And their playing qualities? Some 
of the leading amateurs and pros 
. agree they 


that the Army and Navy 
“ used nylon strings 


all over the world? 
1/2 million of ‘em 


have liveliness, touch, control. Try 
nylon this year... you’ll be a ny- 
lon fan for life. In new rackets... 
in restringing jobs. At your deal- 
er’s. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. (Inc.), Plastics Dept., Room 
495, Arlington, N. J. 


DU PONT NYLON 


TENNIS AND BADMINTON STRINGS 














A GOOD BOUNCE-BACK 


HAT’S your favorite expression? 
What word, phrase, or clause do 

you use most often in conversation? 
We asked that question of six high 
school students the other day. Five an- 
swered with slang expressions ranging 


| 


| 


from “Roger!” to “You can say that | 


again, chum!” 

But the sixth, 
didn’t choose slang. His answer sur- 
prised all of us. 
pression was “Thank you.” 

We asked him to explain. 

“T like to say it and I like to hear it,” 
Dave replied. “Either way, it does 
things to you — sort of warms you up 
inside. 

“When you say it, it gives the other 
fellow a good feeling because whatever 


a boy named Dave, | 


Dave’s favorite ex- | 


he’s done has been appreciated. And | 
you get a kick out of making him feel 


good. 


“When you hear it, you're glad you | 


took the time and trouble to do some- 
thing for someone else. You see, it’s the 
bounce-back that I like.” 


“Ti. S66, 

















How're you dome? 


If vou see someone drop something 
that belongs to him, should you: 

A. Pick it up and return it? 

B. Call out “Hey, you dropped some- 
thing!”’? 

C. Pretend you didn’t see it and walk 
away? 





*}V9410)0 SI Vv 
Submitted by Joan Juliano, Berkeley Scho« 
Bloomfield, N. J 


| with an inward rotation of hand and arm. It is spun out 
| between the middle and fourth fingers with the middle 


| the wrist is snapped a quarter turn inward. 


Get big-league pitching tips from Hank Wyse, Bob 


21 






ieee eeenlneaceimateias 


i HOW TO PITCH I 


EE 


THE SCREW BALL 
by 
HANK WYSE 


Champion Pitcher of the 
Champion Chicago Cubs 





OO 








The screw ball or “fadeaway” is actually a reverse 
curve. It is so difficult to pitch that few big league 
pitchers can use it effectively. /t should not be attempted 
by a young pitcher without the advice of his coach 








“I'm out to match my 22 wins 
of last season,” says cham- 
pion Hank Wyse. “That means 
| have to keep myself in top- 
notch condition. A big nour- 
ishing breakfast is number 
one on my training program. 
And naturally I'm including 
lots of milk, fruit, and Wheat- 
ies, ‘Breakfast of Champions.’ 
There’s mighty important food 
value in those big whole 
wheat flakes. Lots of swell 
flavor, too. In my opinion, 
Wheaties just can't be beat.” 





SCREW 
BALL 


CURVE 














The ball is held the same as a curve, but it is thrown 


finger and wrist providing the spin. Unlike the curve, 





“Breakfast 
of 
Champions 


WITH MILK AND FRUIT 


/ \ screw UK 
BALL © 
+ 4% 
47 
i / 
7’ 1 @ CURVE 
a 
oe 
1 
The screw ball is usually pitched from an overhand ; 
delivery and breaks down and toward the side from 
which it is thrown. A right hand pitcher can use it most 


effectively against a left hand batter because if will 
then break away from the hitter. 








Wheaties” and 
tered trade 


Breakfast of Champions’ 


marks Of General Mills, Ine. 


are rcgis- 


fensive Game)—a Wheaties Library of Sports 
book. Use coupon on Wheaties package to get 
your copy of this new 32-page baseball manual. 


Feller, Virgil Trucks, Hank Borowy, Bucky Walters 
in “Want to be a Baseball Champion?” (The De- 
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Ask your dealer for the 
1946 Softball Rule 
Book or send 1o¢ 
in stamps of coin 


Softballers all over 
America are follow- 
ing the lead of the 


Greats of Baseball who Sor © 
ae Braedsby, Dept. 

won hitting fame with WA S-32, Louisville 

genuine Lovisville Slug- Wy 2, Ky. 







ger Bats. ven in Softball 
as in Baseba 

it pays to tan 
with the best! 


SLUGGER BATS 


FOR SOFTBALL & BASEBALL 








pe tHe GAME EXPERT” 


IN YOUR FAMILY... 
AMONG YOUR FRIENDS 


Carrom Crokinole Game Bogrds give 
you the equipment needed to be- 
come the “game expert” in your 
family . . . “the life of the party” 
among your friends! Be ready to en- 
tertain with Carrom games of skill 
Ask your dealer about the Corrom fale 
“B5" two-sided board you can ploy B5 exciting ~S” 
games with this outstanding game board and the 
equipment thot comes with it. 

Ask your deoler to show you Corrom Games. 






CARROM 


INDUSTRIES, Inc 
1889 © LUDINGTON, MICHIGAN 
of Game 


Established 


lLorgest Mokers boards n the W 2 








—ENGRAVING— NEW 


WAME or INITIALS on I9Q6 
ia wee \ 14-K GOLD FINISH 


FRIENDSHIP PIN 


FREE 


TASH NOVELTY ENGRAVING CoO. 
1301 SURF AVE 


‘ 
OE j ¢ TAX INcLUP~o 
f/ 5 | POSTAGE 
iN FREE NEW CATALOG 





LARGEST DIAMOND aa/ TRIANGLE STAMPS- 







ALSO ELGHTING FREE 


FRENCH 


Free Stamp Magazine, 
stamps from 20 different 
United Nations Countries; 
PICTORIALS; AIRMAILS. A 
Real Bargain 5¢ with ap- 
provals. Capital Stamp Co. 
Dept. 7, Little Rock, Ark. 


I “STAMP FINDER’! 


FREE! - Ve. Aens STAMP FINDER! Send 
today for big new edition, fully areas. 
enabling you instantly to ident i diffi- 
cult stamps and the countries ¢ oy come 
trom. oe fine chet @ ftascinati 

p owsounseand, Pat 


‘om £ 
i aia.” Cyorun, eters in scones. etc. ‘Aienee’t to 








approval applicants 3c postage! 
Wustrated bargain list inc 


GARCELON STAMP COMPANY, Box 594, CALAIS, MAINE 





























5.8. Sivins 
This Week 
Original 
Editor: “So you m.‘e up these stories 
yourself?” 


Young Writer: “Yes, out of my head.” 
Editor: “You must be.” 
Gilbert Bouwer, Holland (Mich.) Christian Schoo) 


All In 


Two sailors, sleeping on a park bench, 
hung up this sign: 
“Don’t disturb — the fleet’s all in.” 


Cadet Jimmy Watts, Roosevelt Military Academy 
edo, Ill 


Gallant Son 


Mrs. Jones and her small son, John, 
were entertaining a visitor. 

“I put my dad in a funny position 
today,” boasted John. 

“How did you do that?” 
visitor. 

“I offered my seat in the street 
to a lady who was standing up,” 
swered the boy. 

“What was funny 
puzzled visitor asked. 

“I was sitting,” said John, “on 
father’s lap.” 


Betty Nothelfer, 


asked the 


Car 
an- 


about that?” the 


my 


Hemlock (Mich.) School 


Joke of the Week 


Top humor hcnors and the Gold Star 
JSA button for this week go to Ronnie 
Purdon, Dale Park School, Cincin- 
nati, O. 


An old 


court. 


farmer was testifying in 
A lawyer asked him how far he 
had been from the 

*“ "Bout 35 feet, 
the farmer. 

“Just how far can you see clearly?” 
asked the lawyer. 

“Well,” the farmer, “when I 
wake up each morning, I can see the 
sun — and they tell me it’s millions of 
miles away.” 


scene of a crime. 


I reckon,” answered 


said 





All Wet 

The teacher asked Johnny for a def- 
inition of water. 

After thinking for a while, the bright 
young pupil replied: 

“Water is a wet, colorless liquid that 
turns black when I wash in it.” 

Betty Jo Searle, Alex W. Spence Jr. H. 8., Dallas, Tex. 


Out on a Limb! 

And then there was the study hall 
teacher who, at 8:35 a.m., boomed: “I 
saw you sneak in late: Go out and get 
tardy slips.” 

Five students walked out. 

Black and Gold, Cleveland Heights (Ohio) H. 8. 


Curtain 
Roy: “Did the play have a happy 
ending?” 
Joy: “Sure! Everybody was glad when 


it was over!” 
Barry Alter, P. 8S. 232, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 





Solution to Last Week’s News Word Puzzle 


ACROSS: 1-jet; 4-Harbin; 
13-oh; 14-Dr.; 15-ti; 
abeam; 24-Manchuria; 27-edits; 
3l-nee; 33-I’m; 35-O. K.; 
pin; 43-Mukden; 44-any. 

DOWN; 1-Jehol; 2-e.g.; 3-to; ii h. 
6-redder; 7-bargain; 8-I’d; 9-net; 12-R. 13-on; 
17-dame; 20-paddock; 21l-ahs; 22- + 23- -main; 
25-nicked; 26-ct.; 29-peony; 32-ex; 33-is; 34-mum; 
38-cu.;: 39-S.E.; 40-s.n.; 4-Pa.; 42-in. 


10-ego; 11-pleader; 
16-nod; 18-dg.; 19-lap; 21- 
28-nip; 30-D. C.; 
36-ox; 37-success; 41- 


P.; 5-Al; 
Ls 











MAKE MINE MUSIC 
A“ A Wait Disney Production 


pened new film is a variety show 


consisting of ten acts. Each act 
is set to music. Among the performers 
who are seen or heard in the film are 
Nelson Eddy, Andy Russell, Dinah 
Shore, Benny Goodman, and the An- 
drews Sisters. 

While it is not up to some of Disney’s 
past successes, Make Mine Music is 
good entertainment, You'll particularly 
enjoy: The Martins and the Coys—a 
rowdy tale of old-time feuding; All the 
Cats Join In -- a Disney satire on bobby- 
soxers; The Whale Who Wanted to Sing 
at the Met —the story of Willie, who 
sings grand opera (with the help of 
Nelson Eddy). 


MOVIE CHECKUP 


“Tops, don’t miss. ““Worthwhile. “So-so. 


Drama: “““Henry V. 
the Rose. 

Comedy: ““Easy to Wed. “““Cluny 
Brown. “““A Scandal in Paris. ““The 


Kid from Brooklyn. 
Musical: ~““Make Mine Music. 


“Specter of 






































Take a tip from a Champion! 





Bill Tilden moves in for a forehand shot during chom- 
pionship play. Tilden uses Armour Tested Gut exclusively. 


Choose 
ARMOUR TESTED GUT 


You getpre-proved quality when you have 
aracket restrung with Armour Tested Gut. 
It’s pre- aaavel for speed — resiliency — 
lasting strength...tested on the court for 
actual performance. To get the best you can 
buy, always specify Armour Tested Gut. 


Armour provides a tested racket 
gut at the price you want to pay 
Tilden Championship — Bill Tilden’s 
own choice for tournament play 
Tilden Junior —Tough, long-wearing gut 
— moderately priced. 


Super Special—The preferred racket gut 
for all-around use. 


Davis Cup — High quality, fast rourna- 
ment strings. 

Varsity— The collegians’ favorite. 

Gold Star— Quality racker gut at a low 
Price. 


‘-ARMOUR and Company— 











LET TENNIS 





KEEP oc FIT 


@ “Tennis can work 
wonders in keeping 
you fit,” says Vinnie 
Richards — holder of 
30 Tennis Champion- 
ships. To help you 
improve your game 
he offers you his new 
tennis book based | 
on his own tourna- 
ment experience. 36 
fast action shots. 4 






























photos of winning | 
grips. Suggestions in | 
court tactics and stra- | 
tegy vaiuable even | 
to experts. Latest offi- 
cial rules of the game. 
Clip the coupon now. 
Send for your FREE | 
copy today! 


CLIP COUPON...MAIL TODAY! 
Dunlop Tire and Rubber Corp., Dept. 6! 
500 Fifth Ave., New York City 18 





Please rush me that FREE Dunlop tennis book: “’Stroking 
with Vincent Richards.” 





news 6.4 word 





1. Abbrev. for saint. 
3. To forbid. 
6. City in central Spain. 
8. Again or moreover. 
9. Conjunction giving choice. 
10. Capital of Spain. 
16. To make unfriendly. 
19. A color. 
20. British protectorate in the Arabian 
peninsula. 
21. Abbrev. for North Dakota. 
22. Third person pronoun, neuter gender. 
24. Starchy root grown for food. 
27. Large body of water. 
30. Native of Spain. 
32. Put up tents. 
83. Preposition meaning place occupied. 
35. Plant whose grain is used for food. 
38. Fascist dictator of Spain. 
40. A metal. 
41. Abbrev. meaning for example. 


. Pig pen. 
. Fore part of foot. 
3. To exist. 


l 
2 
3 
4. Fuss or bother. 5. And no. 
7. Abbrev. for lieutenant. 
10. Spoil or deface. 
11. Light-colored beer. 
12. Past tense of do. 
13. Second tone of musical scale. 
14. Girl’s name. 15. Father. 
17. Number after nine. 
18. Finish. 
22. Itis. 
23. Strike lightly. 25. Rodent. 
9 


26. Single unit or person. 

27. Past tense of sit. 

28. Betore. 

29. To total. 31. Within. 

33. At the stern of a ship. 

34. Three. 35. Upon. 

36. Crack pilot. 37. A garment. 
39. Indefinite article meaning one. 


Answers in Teachers Edition this week; in 
Pupils Edition next issue. 


Its Good to See 
Good Tackle Again ! 


That’s exactly what we overheard anglers say 
when they saw the first South Bend Quality 
Tackle made since the war! Here are rods, reels, 
lines and baits now being made. Not enough 
for all, it’s true, so see your dealer early. 








Twe Great Fiy Rods — Nos. 47 and 59 
The No. 47 Fly Rod, shown here, is the favorite of an- 
lers who want the extra snap and fast action of flame- 
nished split bamboo. Exclusive South Bend Comficient 
Grip and end-locking reel seat. The popular No. 59, 
lower in price, is also in production. 


Most Popular Automatic Fly Reel 
When you try an Oren- O-Matic, 
you'll know why it’s the favorite 
of fly rod anglers. Two sizes: 
No. 1130, capacity 26 yards D line; 
No. 1140, capacity 34 yards D line. 





Dependable Black-Oreno — Now 
Braided of NYLON 
World-famed Black-Oreno is now 
being made—of NYLON! Smooth, 
pliable, easier casting, longer lasting, 
new moderate prices. Made in 12, 15, 

20, 25, and 30-pound tests. 





The No. 1991 FISH-OBITE 
We wish we could make 
enough of these wonder baits 
to meet the demand! Made 
of indestructible plastic, in 
famous South Bend red ar- 
rowhead, white body pattern. 
Fishing Phote Book—FREE. A 48-page book filled with ac- 
tion photos —every one a winner in the South Bend ne 
Photo Contest. Send card asking for ‘‘Fishing Photo Book. 


South Bend Bait Company, 877 High St., South Bend 23, ind. 


SOUTH BEND 


Sanus te fishing 



















HANDY HELPER'S 


JINGLE 
QU/Z N23 


Whatcomesin 
nearly every 
ue 
From Emerald 
Green to 
Azure Blue? 
What trims a 
booth, a g 
Rall 


When Pon ed 
and tacked 
upon the wall? 





CREPE PAPER 


At Stationery Departments Everywhere a 











ZOWIE-E-E! A BARRE 
FOR ONLY A D 


500 UNITED STATES STAMPS--absolutely unpicked and un- 
sort -just as received from church missions. Many varieties, 
includ ing RS e commomeoratives, airmails, A. Goncnine- 
-00! S tampdom’s bigge of fun--and 

‘or right find By Fy soem Se va abel PRICE ONLY 10c 
US APPR s. money Seok if not de- 

lighted. Mlustrated bargain lists with each o 
MYSTIC STAMP COMPANY, Dept. 75, CAMDEN, NEW YORK. 








































IF YOU WANT 
FASTER FOOTWORK 
TRY WEARING 
BALL-BAND 


1 WISH EVERY 
KID COULD HAVE 
BALL-BAND 
SPORT SHOES! 






















REG.U.S. 
PAT. OFF.1901 


LOOK FOR THE RED BALL IN 
THE STORE ... AND THE RED 


; BALL ON THE SOLE OF THE SHOE 
You'll always like 


your Ball-Band 
Sport Shoes, for they 


MISHAWAKA RUBBER & WOOLEN MFG. CO. 
Mishawaka, Indiana 


look and feel so good. And 

listen! Your mother will like them, 
too—they wash so quick and clean 
—the soles don’t mark up floors. 
There are not enough to go ’round 
yet ... so ask at the store where 


you see the Red Ball trade-mark. 





BALL-BAN Dinotann* 


























What’s New in Cameras 


UMMER time means camera time. 
For the first time in five years film 
and cameras —new cameras — will be 
on store shelves. For the teacher who 
takes pictures for classroom or club use, 
or just for personal use, Scholastic Maga- 
zines have gathered this summary of 
what is new in the photographic world. 
Eastman’s new Kodak Reflex has 
built-in flash synchronization. Upper 
and lower lenses are identical F/3.5 
lenses, except that the lower one is 
coated. The two lenses have interlock- 
ing edges. You focus by moving the 
upper lens with the thumb while you 
look in the view finder. 

The Ansco Reflex has a peek-into for 
setting stops and speeds, 

The new Argoflex is beginning to 
reach the market, and is said to be mod- 
elled after the German Rolleiflex. Argus 
also has a new 35 mm. camera with a 
trick view finder which magnifies the 
viewed image. 

You may have the idea that Ameri- 
can-made lenses aren't as good as lenses 
made abroad. This is no longer true. 
The light-transmitting properties of 
glass have been increased, and flare 
eliminated by scientific research. This 
is done by treating interior air-glass sur- 
faces with a chemical. Eastman Kodak 
has a radically new optical glass. 

New great range in 
price as well as size. The expensive 
($100 to $150) Ansco Reflex “35,” the 
first high quality precision reflex cam- 
era ever made in America; the more 
moderately priced ($30 to $40) Ansco 
Speedex “45,” similar in construction 


“ao 


to the “35”; are in 


cameras show 


economic contrast 
to the Ansco Clipper ($6.50). The 
Ansco PB20 and PD16 Pioneers have 
built-in flash synchronizing devices per- 
mitting snapshots indoors at night by 
the use of an 
flash unit. 
Ansco also offers a color film with 
which brilliant color pictures showing 
no appreciable “granularity” can be 
made even with ordinary cameras and 
darkroom facilities. In addition, color 
printing materials based on the same 
general principles are being made. To 
expose the color film, no special tech- 
nique is required, although the usual 
recommendations for color photography 
apply. Ansco Color Filters for color 
photography have been made available 


inexpensive accessory 


in two grades (lens and printing) to 
meet the requirements of two essen- 
tially different needs — taking color pho- 
tographs and printing them. Photog- 
raphers who do their own developing 
will be interested in the booklet Proc- 
essing Ansco Color Sheet Film, which 
may be ordered from: Ansco, Bingham- 
ton, N. Y. 

Ansco has promised a color negative 
film of 32 Weston speed. It is still in 
the test stage, but when it is marketed, 
it will mean real speed in this type of 
color photography. Ansco Color Film, 





One of Eastman’s new cameras. 


the positive transparency kind, is now 
to be had in 120 and 620 rolls, as well 
as 35 mm. 


More Reflex Cameras 


The Eastman Kodak Co. offers the 
Kodak Medalist, in a new and improved 
form. The new model is designed and 
constructed with the exact care of a 
fine precision miniature camera, but 
produces 2%” x 34” pictures. An ingeni- 
ous gadget put out by Eastman is the 
Snapshot Kodaguide. This is a four-page 
folding card which guides your expos- 
ure for Plus-X, Verichrome Super-XX, 
Pantatomic-X, Kodachrome, and Koda- 
color — both for indoor and outdoor 
lighting. These guides are almost as 
Kodak 
also puts out a lens guide for copying 
and small-object photography. Begin- 
ners interested in color photography 
can pick up Eastman’s two pamphlets in 
any camera store—Tips for Better 
Kodacolor Pictures, and Make Every 
Exposure Count. 

The Kodak 35, with range finder, and 


accurate as an exposure meter. 


the Kodak Ektra, are two cameras that 
are extremely well-adapted for the pro- 
duction of 35 mm. color slides for vis- 
ual education use. The Kodak Ektra 
has supplementary lenses permitting 
either a wide angle or a variety of 
telephoto effects. 

Argus, Inc. announces specifications 
of Argoflex twin lens reflex cameras: 
color corrected £/4.5 lens, speeds of 
from 1/10 to 1/200th and depth of 
field calculator. It uses 620 and 120 
roll film and sells for $54.80 including 
leather case and tax. 

The Haneel Co., 2100 Hyde Park 
Blvd., Los Angeles 44, Calif., have a 
Tri-Vision camera, especially equipped 
with Lestra-Lite Color Corrected hard 
coated lens. Dual syncro-shutters, fixed 
focus, built-in view finder featured. 

Stereo-Realist, a camera manufac- 
tured by David White Co., Milwaukee 
12, Wisc., utilizes regular 35 mm. color 
or black-and-white films, and produces 
15 stereo pairs on a standard 18-ex- 
posure roll. It is sold with a viewer. 


Other Photo Gadgets 

DeMornay Budd, Inc., 475 Grand 
Concourse, N, Y. will soon market the 
following items: a_ self-synchronizing 
Flash-Synchronizer, a high speed dryer 
for prints and films, a reflex view finder 
for Leica and Contax cameras, a new 
16 mm. sound motion picture pro- 
jector, and a new 8 mm. camera. 

Graflex has three main types of cam- 
eras: The Graflex, Speed Graphic, and 
View Camera. One of the finest of 
American-made miniature reflexes, the 
National Graflex, is a mere handful of 
camera, but it makes 10 big album-size 
pictures on a regular 8-exposure roll. 

Amazing gadgets appeared at the 
2Ist annual National Convention and 
Trade Show for the Amateur Photo- 
graphic Business: A flashgun that works 
without batteries and weighs half as 
much as the ordinary gun; cool en- 
largers with fluorescent light; an ex- 
posure meter that can be thrown on the 
floor without damage; a projection print- 
er that brings out black and white prints 
from color slides: an assortment of de- 
velopers, fixing baths, detergents all 
put up in light-weight plastic envel- 
opes for travel; a slide projector that 
can be left in all day without melting 
emulsions. 

Excellent new literature on how to 
make pictures continues to appear. One 
new comprehensive book is This Is 
Photography by Eastman experts. 
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LAKE LOUISE...EMERALD LAKE. 


IN THE 
CANADIAN 
ROCKIES 


We = 
* my 


—— 


_ 
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LOW-COST ALL-EXPENSE TOURS! 


his is the year for your holiday 

“dream trip’ in the Canadian 
Rockies! All the fun of glamorous re- 
sort life, p/us scenery and setting of 
unmatched magnificence. Start plan- 
ning your trip now! 


All-Expense Tours 2 to 6 days from 
$36.25 up, per person. Includes accom- 
modation and meals at Banff Springs 
Hotel, Chateau Lake Louise, Emerald 
Lake Chalet, and 126 miles of Alpine 
motoring. Beginning June 15th at 
Banft, westbound—at Field, eastbound. 


These trips can also be planned as a 
stopover en route to and from Pacific 


Northwest 1 


and California, or an 
Alaska Crui Air-conditioned train 
service. Further information and re- 
servations from your local agent or 


from Canadian Pacitic. 


Canadian (Pacific 





New Films 
for Schools 


Three Films on Children’s Health. 20 
mins. per film. 16mm. sd. Produced and 
distributed by British Information Serv- 


ices, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, 
Me Be 
These three films are useful to both 


parents and teachers. Some allowance must 
made for minor differences between 
English and American customs and equip- 
ment. 

(1) Your Children’s Ears: Deafness 
in childhood may often be averted by 
prompt attention, especially after child- 
hood diseases. The ear is diagrammed, 


be 


mon cold, 

(2) Your Children’s Eyes: The eye’s 
structure and its functions described. 
Home remedies offered for common eye 
troubles of childhood. Right and wrong 
reading habits demonstrated. 


(3) Your Children’s Teeth: Impor- 
tance of diet in building strong teeth 
stressed; development of the teeth dia- 
grammed; causes and effects of dental de- 
cay shown; preventive measures enacted. 


When Asia Speaks. 19 mins. 16mm. sd. 
Produced by National Film Board of 
Canada, Ottawa. For rent or sale from 
Brandon Films, Inc., 1600 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 

How victory has opened up vast poten- 
| tialities in Asia. Shows why the United 
| Nations should see their Eastern Allies as 
future partners. 

We, the Peoples. 10 mins. 16mm. 

| Film guide furnished. Available from 

| YMCA Motion Picture Bureau, 347 

| Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 





and warnings are issued about the com- | 





| 





| 
| 
| 
| 


sd. | 


Thoughtful exposition of man’s struggle | 


| for peace with explanation of United Na- 
tions Charter and U.N. A Young America 
| Films documentary. 


| 


| 


|The Melody Master. 19 mins. 16mm. sd. | 


by Universal Pictures. For 
from YMCA Motion Picture Bu- 
347 Madison Ave., New York 17 


Produced 
rent 

reau, 

N. Y. 


Ste ry 


, 


Franz Schubert told 
background of beautiful Schubert mel- 
Suitable for all ages. Also recom- 


mended for music appreciation 


A Diary 


ot 


| odies 


for Timothy. 40 mins. 16mm. 
| sd 
| Information Services, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York, N. Y 

| The first six months of a child’s life as 
lived during the last months of war. The 
child’s father, a British serving 


overst writes a diary for his new son, 


soldier 
as, 
and the diary forms the commentary. 
Killers of the Insect World. 16mm. sd. 
Available from Pictorial Films, Inc., 
RKO Bldg., Radio City 20, N. Y. 
The desperate struggle for survival in 
the insect world. Battles to the death be- 


and spider, shown under a microscopic 
lens. 





tween butterfly and praying mantis, wasp | 


agamst 


Produced and distributed by British | 





THROUGH 


CANADA 





For a fresh, zestful chapter in living 
. +. plan now on a cruise down the 
magic St. Lawrence River and far 
up the romantic Saguenay! It’s life 
at its most delightful—carefree and 
glamourous—aboard luxurious liners. 


A wide choice of all-expense or in- 
dependent cruises awaits you... 
and you'll browse through colorful 
Canadian cities . . . see historic 
French Canada... thrill to awesome 
scenery. 


Exciting Great Lakes tours, too— 
from Detroit to Duluth and return 
every week, 


NIAGARA 
TO THE SAGUENAY 


On voyages lasting from 3 to 8-9 days... 
you can enjoy all or any part of this world- 
famous route beween Buffalo, Niagara Falls, 
Toronto, LakeOntario, the Thousand Islands, 
St. Lawrence Rapids, Montreal, Quebec, 
Murray Bay and Tadoussac .. . through the 
heart of French Canada and far up the 
mysterious Saguenay. 


7-DAY 
GREAT LAKES CRUISES 


Cruise Lakes Huron and Superior on largest, 
finest lake steamer—S.S. “Noronic”. See 
Sarnia, the “Soo”, Port Arthur, Ft. William, 
etc. Organized sports and entertainment. 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 


Offices in Principal Cities 
or 715 Victoria Square, Montreal 





























Announcing ... 
PRACTICAL ENGLISH 


A STIMULATING NEW TEACHING AID 


HE editors of SCHOLASTIC 
T MAGAZINES are pleased to an- 

nounce the forthcoming publication 
of PRACTICAL ENGLISH, a new and 
effective instrument for the develop- 
ment of practical language skills. This 
unique weekly magazine will be pub- 
lished as a special edition of SENIOR 
SCHOLASTIC, beginning in mid-Sep- 
tember of this year. 


Edited-to-order in answer to a long- 
felt need, PRACTICAL ENGLISH will 
perform a valuable service to teachers 
and students of English in non-college 
preparatory courses. Every effort will 
be made in the editorial style, the 
choice of material, the generous use of 
illustration and human jnterest content, 
and in constructive youth features to 
capture and to hold the interest of the 
high school student. 


At the same time, the new publica- 
tion will disclose in the most arresting 
manner the why, what, and how of 
practical communication skills. Business 
or Commercial English teachers, and 
all who seek to encourage language 
progress among students unsympa- 
thetic to the academic approach, will 
find in PRACTICAL ENGLISH a pre- 


cision tool of exceptional value. 


Among the subjects covered will be: 

Social letters (apology, thanks, con- 
gratulation, regret, condolence, invi- 
tation, etc.); Business letters (order, 
complaint, application, request, etc.); 
Reports (what to look for in reporting 
on books; standards of appreciation, 
etc.); Good conversation (values and 
techniques illustrated; how to discuss 
movies and radio with emphasis on 
values other than plot); How to read 
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newspapers (their purposes, parts, 
types, influence, etc.); How to conduct 
a meeting (types, techniques, simple 
parliamentary rules); How to prepare a 
speech (to inform, entertain, introduce, 
nominate, accept, etc.); How to improve 
your spelling; How to build your vocab- 
ulary 


These and many more subjects of 
practical value will be presented in the 
most inviting and enlightening manner. 


We invite you to try PRACTICAL 
ENGLISH in your classes entirely with- 
out risk. 


To insure availability of your trial 
copies, it is important to make your 
reservation now. Simply estimate the 
number you will require, send us your 
tentative subscription, and we will send 
you the first three issues. After receiving 
the third issue, you may let us know 
how many subscriptions will be desired 
for the full semester. 


There will 32 issues during the school 
year, at special classroom rates: $1.20 a 
year, or 60c a semester, when two or 
more are sent to the same address, 


Communications should be addressed 
to Subscription Department, Scholastic 
Magazines, 220 East 42d Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. 





Speaking of Fundamentals... 








From “How to Study”’—William H. Brink, Ph.D., 
Professor of Education, Northwestern University, 


collaborator. 





From 


versity of Illinois, Urbana, collaborotor 


“How to Use a Library’’— Miss Alice 
lohrer, Asst. Professor of Library Science, Unis 


essential basic training 


are in production. 


CORONET Instructional Films provide 


The illustrations at the left are from two new CORONET Instructional 
Films — How to Study and How to Use a Library. There are others 
equally important — We Discover the Dictionary, Soccer for Girls, 
Springboard Techniques, Batting Fundamentals, Catching, How 
Man Made Day and The Nature of Color are a few of the latest 
ones. Dozens have been announced previously and many others 


Nearly all CORONET Instructional Films offer the added ad- 
vantages of full natural color. Some are also available in 


black-and-white, and a few which do not require color are 
black-and-white only. All are offered at moderate cost and 
on terms to suit budget plans. 


For complete information concerning CORONET Films 
now available and new ones as released, write to — 


CORONET INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS 


919 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO Il, ILL. 

















| Making big plans? 


. . plans for your first real holiday in five 
years ... gay activities amid new friends 
. . . Visits to historic shrines and scenic 
wonderlands of Canada? 
No matter where your vacation may take 
you in the Dominion, your nearest Canadian 





National office can give you latest 
information about where to go and 
arrange to take you there. 

For this great International System 
that spans the continent offers rail, steam- 
ship, and hotel service. Canadian National 
serves all nine provinces of Canada, 
including their finest vacation areas. 

For utmost enjoyment, let Canadian 
National help you with your plans. 

No Passport Needed—Your U.S. 
Dollar goes farther in Canada. 






















Carefree sports lure you 
to Canada’s myriad lakes 
and rivers, where sailing 
and swimming highlight 
the happy round of fish- 
ing, golfing, tennis, rid- 


Famed Percé Rock on Gaspé Peninsula, typical of romantic coastal scenery 
of Eastern Canada, calls you to joyful discoveries or pleasant relaxation. 


Canaoian Nationar 


TO EVERYWHERE IN CANADA 


Canadian National offices in the U. S. — Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, 
Duluth, Kansas City, Los Angeles, 7g New York, wag my Pittsburgh, 
Portland, Me., San Francisco, Seattle, Louis, Washington, D. C r industrial in 
formation on Canada, write Canadian Neston Railways, ept. of Research and Develop 
ment, Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 


ing and hiking. 





You'll want a camera record 
of such quaint spectacles as 
the outdoor bake-oven so 
frequently seen in the Prov- 


ince of Ou bec. 











